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NOTES OF THE WEER. 






Ts New York 77mes, the most devoted and oracular of the 
Cleveland organs, finds it hard to maintain a consistent tone 
Last week it 





With reference to the results of the bond syndicate. 
plaintively urged, ‘‘It is still the plain duty of all reasonable 
men to recognize that even the limited consequences of the late 
exports (of gold) would be impossible if the currency were in sound 
condition ; that the beneficent influence of the syndicate loan has 
hot permanently changed the situation of the Treasury, and that 
uot merely the steady prosperity but the safety of the country 
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from needless disturbance can only be assured by a real correction 
of the proved defects and evils of our currency system.’’ Here 
is a recognition that our currency system is top-heavy. Our cur- 
rency system, originally built up and for a long series of years 
maintained on the broad basis of the free coinage of both gold 
and silver, has in recent years been unduly and unwisely restricted 
too narrow to support the towering and crushing 
It is not 


to a gold basis, 
superstructure. This is its ‘‘ proved defect and evil.”’ 
the superstructure that is too broad, but the base which is too 
narrow. ‘The real correction called for is the restoration of silver 
to its proper and constitutional place as the joint basis of our 
currency. Only thus can the steady prosperity and the actual 
safety of the country from needless monetary disturbance be as- 
sured. 

OruER vold-monometallic organs besides the 77mes are com- 
pelled to admit ‘‘ the syndicate loan has not permanently changed 
the situation of the Treasury.’’ Even now, in the dullest busi- 
ness month of the year, when every leading business man is off 
to the seashore or the mountains to recruit his physical strength 
for the demands of the coming season, even now the newspapers 
which a month ago were rejoicing over the signs of returning 


“ec 


permanent prosperity, due to the ‘‘ beneficent’ influence of the 
syndicate, admit that something more than the effort of the syn- 
dicate is needed to prevent the return of the distress of last 
spring. 

Now, if our 
which forms so large a part of the national wealth, were not dis- 


‘‘currency were in sound condition,’’ if silver, 


credited and despised by our own government, if the burden of 
sustaining the credit of the nation were not entirely thrust upon 
the single metal, gold, the recent exports of that metal would 
have attracted little attention from the general public. Silver 
hoarded in the vaults of the Treasury is now an unavailable asset. 
Silver monetized as of yore would be as available as gold, would 
divide the burden and relieve the pressure on trade and industry. 





THE appointment of Senator M. W. Ransom as Minister to 
Mexico was in direct violation of the Constitution which prohibits 
the appointment of any member of Congress to the position, the 
emolument of which has been increased during the term for which 
he was elected. Senator Ransom had failed of re-election to the 
Senate, and being in weak health was desirous of going to a mild 
climate. The President and Senate, of course, were aware of the 
prohibition in the Constitution, but, out of sympathy for the 
sufferer, deliberately violated the plain letter of that document. 
As it turns out, the climate of the City of Mexico did not suit Mr. 
Ransom’s case, and he has been obliged to return to North 
Carolina to recuperate. An auditor of the Treasury now refuses 
to accept his vouchers for salary, and makes him a debtor for 
some months’ pay. 

This case is altogether different from that of Mr. Bowler, 
who has undertaken to pronounce unconstitutional an act of Con- 
gress appropriating money for a bounty to sugar growers. He 
declares that he cannot find any warrant in the Constitution for 
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the payment of a bounty, though more than one Congress has 
done so. 
regarded, and the auditor performs only his simple duty in refus- 
ing to allow the payment. That the chief representative of the 
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| of its devotees the 7imes cannot be mistaken. 


But in Mr. Ransom's case a direct prohibition is dis- | 
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The 7imes ar | 
other gold organs speak gospel truth, to deny these truths 
heresy. In discussing the monetary question this ardent advoca\. 


_of gold-monometallism says to bimetallists: We are right, you 


party of strict construction should permit sentiment so to sway | 


him in the performance of his official duty as to fly in the face of 
sacred fundamental law is one of the mysteries which only a 
Cleveland worshipper can understand. 


In a recent number we referred to him as a practical man; he 
now appears to wish to be known as a practical joker. Having 


ascertained that several of the clerks in his Department of Agri- | 


culture were outspoken advocates of the free coinage of silver and 
its use as money, he thought it proper to teach them a lesson on 
last pay-day by paving them in their own coin, as he phrased it, 
while the others were paid as usual in Treasury notes. The 
clerks to whom the bags of silver coin were presented, resent this 
practice as an indignity and unjust discrimination. They claim, 
and justly too, that the holding of a firm belief in the merits of 
silver coinage does not oblige any one to pledge himself to its 
actual use in every transaction, any more than the belief of the 
gold-monometallist compels him to use only gold in every trans- 
The standard being 
fixed, business is in general conducted by the use of certificates of 
value, whether checks, bank notes, Treasury warrants, or what- 


action large enough for the yellow metal. 


ever may be acceptable to both parties. 
to impose inconvenience on any one on account of his financial 


are wrong, argument is not necessary, for your very opposition ‘) 
our unsupported statements and assumptions proves that you a: 


| either deluded or dishonest. 


The 7imes and its coworshippers of the gold standard wou 


_ have us believe they have a monopoly of knowledge and hones: 
THE actions of Secretary Morton continue to invite comment. | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


theory is as inequitable as to discriminate against him on account | 


of his religious belief. 


THE Philadelphia Ledger under the prudent management of 


Mr. Childs, was noted for its temperate discussion of public | | ‘ 
| sion created by Congress to extricate that unwieldy body from tl: 


affairs, and its carefulness to avoid the imputation of unworthy 


motives to those from whom it differed. But the restraining hand | 


is removed and the once-honored journal now freely indulges in 
Billingsgate against the opponents of gold-monometallism. For 
instance, it reports that ‘‘a leading Populist politician of Kansas 
has been arrested on a charge of burglary,’’ and goes on to say 
‘‘it seems a very short and easy step from a 50 cent dollar to a 
burglary,’ and ‘‘ what more likely than this Kansas Populist, if 
guilty, entered upon his career of crime by permitting his moral 
nature to, be first demoralized by the efforts of the free silverites 
of his section to,foist a debased, dishonest currency upon the 
country.’’ This-is surely the very height of midsummer mad- 
our temperate contemporary. Can 
language professedly aimed at a Kansas Populist, but 


ness in once staid and 
such 
meant for sober intelligent bimetallists of all sections of the 


country, be allowed even incidentally ? Let us take another case. 


What shall we say of those who lent a $100 to a farmer ten years | 


ago, and are now practically compelling him to pay $200, that 
is, twice as much measured in the products of the farm and in his 
own labor? Is not this a dishonest transaction, worthy of the 
reprobation of all honest men, deserving even of the harsh lan- 
guage of our intemperate gold-monometallic contemporary ? The 
advocates of bimetallism may have become hardened to the fierce 
reproaches of their opponents, because they know them unde- 
served, but it is certainly time for self-respecting journalists of the 
other side to cease to charge those who differ with them in opinion 
with a breach of all the commandments. The weakness and bad- 
ness of their cause is shown by their indulging in personal abuse, 
in mean flings, in bandying epithets, in public scolding. Let us 
have no more of it. 


Burt a word to the New York 7imes: It also is infallible, its 
logic unassailable and all who do not accept the truths (?) laid 
down by the editorial scribes are either de/uded or dishonest. At 
least, this is what the 77mes claims for itself and other gold-mono- 
metallists in discussing the financial question, and in the opinion 





but we assure them the American people are in the habit of thin 
ing for themselves and forming their own conclusions and are : 
given to blindly following false or misguided leaders. 


Ex-JusTicE WILLIAM STRONG, who died this week, wa- 
conspicuous member of the United States Supreme Court dur: 
the period in which the Reconstruction acts and the latest ame: 
ments of the Constitution began to receive their judicial inter}: 
tation. Though born in Connecticut, he had long been a reside: 
of Philadelphia before his appointment by President Grant 
1870. He carried to the court that thorough knowledge of co: 
stitutional and common law which has been characteristic of t! 
leaders of the bench and bar of Pennsylvania. He assisted : 
establishing on a sure basis that enlarged jurisdiction of 1) 
United States Courts which was a necessary consequence of t! 
Civil war, and which has been the most marked feature of t) 


. . , | history of the Supreme Court during the past quarter of a century 
For a government official | 


After ten years of service in this high tribunal, Judge Strong, | 
the regret of his associates and of all who knew him, resigned | 
commission at the age of seventy-three. To a friend he said that 
he preferred to be asked ‘‘ Why had he resigned ?’’ rather tha: 
‘* Why had he not resigned ?”’ 

Justice Strong was also a member of the Electoral Commmi- 


doubts and difficulties environing the Hayes-Tilden Presidentia! 
contest. In the determination of that dispute Judge Strong wa 
active in forming the decision which Congress accepted on thi 
controverted points. After retiring from the bench he continu 

to reside in Washington and to manifest a lively interest in pul): 

affairs. His religious character was as strongly marked as |h)- 
legal ability. He was prominent in the councils of the Pres!» 

terian Church. 


Two noted artists of Philadelphia have passed away. Thoms 
Hovenden, still in the full vigor of his genius, sacrificed his lite 
in a vain endeavor to rescue a girl from a railroad accident. Thi- 
Quaker artist first excited the popular attention by his vigorou- 
picture of ‘‘ John Brown Led to Execution,’’ in which the gnm 
Abolitionist was shown stopping on his way down the steps 
the rude jail to kiss a negro child held up by its mother. At ¢! 
Columbian World's Fair, Hovenden exhibited a more popul.! 
picture, ‘‘ The Breaking of Home Ties,’’ which represented +! 
youth about to go forth from his family to do battle with ' 
world. He was engaged, when snatched away by relentless fa‘: 
on another picture representing a family about to settle on 
Western prairie. All of his work shows skill in grouping, w'\) 
power to attract attention and enforce the incident depicted. 

The other artist, Peter F. Rothermel, had reached an honore’! 
old age. He had for years been unable to work, his eyesig)! 
being affected. He was known as a historical painter, and espe 
cially by his two huge canvasses, ‘‘ The Battle of Gettysbury 
now in the State Capitol at Harrisburg, and ‘‘ The Christian 
Martyrs in the Colosseum.’’ Although a careful, painstaking 
painter, Rothermel was not able to infuse into his scenes the proo! 
of the true historical genius. 


A FORWARD step has been taken in the use of electricity 01 
railroads. The Baldwin Locomotive Works of Philadelphia n¢ 


the Westinghouse Electric Company. of Pittsburg, have formed 4 
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partnership for constructing electrical motors. 
erect stationary boilers and engine houses, from which energy will 
be transmitted to move the trains. This is a singular reversion to 
a method which was actually in use when George Stephenson in- 
vented his locomotive, ‘‘ The Rocket.'’ Cars were then drawn 
along a track by a chain connected with stationary engines placed 
at intervals on the road. 
Manchester Railway in 1829, the directors examined the com- 
parative merits of stationary engines and locomotive engines for 
their work. They found both the capital and the annual expense 
of the former double those of the latter. And in the famous com- 
petition of the locomotives prepared for their use, gave the pre- 
mium to Stephenson over other competitors, among whom was the 
Swede, John Ericsson, whose name was afterwards to be rendered 
famous by his invention of the Monitor, and who survived until 
a very recent date. 


THE question is raised, will our friends who have gone to 
urope for the summer holiday be able to return in time for their 
autumn work. Churches, schools, colleges, business places are 
waiting for them. Whether they went in May, June or July, all 
want to be back early in September. And now the steamship 
companies announce that all cabin places are taken up to Octo- 
ber. Unless the tourists were careful to engage their return pas- 
sage definitely, they may be left in the lurch, or be obliged to 
return in the steerage. The accommodations in the latter, we 
are assured, are much improved over those of twenty years ago, 
and the discomforts are diminished. It is certain, indeed, that 
the steerage will be less crowded in the westward passage than it 
was in the outward voyage. May they all have safe return with 
renewed love for their country and resolution to do their duty, to 
advance its interests, moral and material. 


THE Queen's speech and the reported actions of Lord Salisbury 
in regard to the outrages in Armenia and China show that he is 
determined to pursue a vigorous foreign policy. 
‘or home affairs remains in abeyance. Time enough next year 
for that. Mr. Chamberlain displays some activity in regard to 
Colonial affairs, and appears to be content with his present 
position. 

The question of leadership of the Liberal party in the House 
of Commons is somewhat agitated, and the dissatisfaction with 
‘he management during the last Parliament has brought Sir 
Charles Dilke into consideration. This able statesman has pro- 
‘essed his willingness to formulate a plan to rally the distracted 
ind disheartened Liberals. It may be that lapse of time may 
cnable this party to recover its tone and to enter upon its career 
of opposition with vigor. It is almost certain that the magnitude 

{the Tory victory will make its leaders disposed to be generous 
ind to adopt to some extent measures first introduced into Parlia- 
ment under Liberal auspices. 


Tl 
le programme 








THE determination of the Irish members of the House of 
Commons has brought the questions relating to their country to 
the front at once. The difference between the Parnellites and the 
McCarthyites was also displayed. Though the motion in each 

‘se was rejected by a vote of more than two to one, yet their de- 
‘ermination to press their country’s cause must compel some 
action on the part of a government which shows some desire for 
peace at home. The ardent Doctor Tanner has already been 
“named ’’ by the Speaker, and even been suspended for a week. 
With such a beginning, the prospect is that when Parliament shall 
get fairly to work, if not this autumn, then next spring, there 
will be a conspicuous object-lesson of the wants and needs of Ire- 
land, unfortunately offset by want of harmony among the teachers. 







THE energetic Kaiser having returned from his outing in 
England to the Fatherland, has been celebrating the victories 
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which gave his grandfather the new German Empire. He has 
had abundant opportunity to exercise his restless activity and has 
made numerous speeches sufficiently appropriate. The cele- 
brations are to continue till near the middle of September. The 
enthusiasm of the people appears to be general, and there is less 
evidence of Socialistic unrest and discontent than there was a few 
But while the surface indications portend peace and 
freedom from revolution, there is a widespread feeling among 


years ago. 


| thoughtful observers that war cannot long be deferred on the 





Continent. This very enthusiasm may be part of the Emperor's 
plan to arouse and unite his people for war. Practically the same 
causes which led to the Franco-Prussian war of 1870 are active 
now, but the conflict will not be commenced on either side with 
the lightness of heart which Napoleon III. avowed then. An 
unstable Republic with a newly chosen President is favorable to 
the prolongation of peace, but a bumptious Emperor may easily 
initiate a war. Germany appears in no material respect less pre- 
pared than it was for its last two great wars, which were charac- 
terized by unprecedented rapidity. But Von Moltke is gone and 
Bismarck is no longer at the front. 


THE WILSON TARIFF AND THE GOLD STANDARD. 
CARCELY had President Cleveland taken the oath of office, 

now more than two years since, than, making himself the 
willing tool of the money-lending classes of New York and the im- 
porters to whom he owed his election, he proceeded with fixed pur- 
pose to place us definitely and for all time upon the gold basis. 
Not content with following the unwise policy bequeathed by Mr. 
Harrison of redeeming the Silver Certificates and Treasury notes, 
issued respectively under. the Bland and Sherman acts, in gold, 
thus reducing all our notes issued against silver and specifi- 
cally redeemable in silver to dependence on gold, he proceeded at 
once with set purpose to force the repeal of the purchasing clause 
of the Sherman act and thus discard silver entirely as a money 
metal. Intent on placing the country on a gold basis and on de- 
stroying the protective system, seeing that the gold standard 
and the appreciation of gold destroys, subtily, but effectually, the 
protective system, he chose to undermine the protective system 
and place us upon a gold basis at one and the same time, deferring 
to a later period his direct attacks on the protective tariff. 

But obstacles the President had to overcome. The canvas 
made by Mr. Harrity, Chairman of the Democratic National Com- 
mittee, after the inauguration of Mr. Cleveland, showed that a 
majority of the newly elected Congressmen were friendly to silver, 
not prepared to betray their trust, and little inclined to obey the 
orders of the, at that time, adored Mr. Cleveland. So with not a 
little chagrin, Mr. Cleveland, calling on his New York friends for 
assistance, deliberately set about administering an ‘‘ object lesson’’ 
and bringing refractory membersof Congress to terms. The banks 
contracted credits and the panic of 1893 resulted. Disaster followed 
disaster with bewildering rapidity, but Mr. Cleveland surveying 
the field from Buzzards Bay, viewed the situation with indifference 
and raised no finger to aid the suffering people. On the con- 
trary, he and the banks added to the suffering. Until they could 
depend on a majority of Congress to repeal the Sherman act 
they continued to contract credits and the stringency and distress 
increased. 

At last he seemed to think the ‘‘object lesson’’ had taken effect 
and, now two years since, called Congress together. Under his 
lash and the unscrupulous use of federal patronage the House 
did his bidding, but Senators manfully resisted. Mr. Cleveland’s 
impatience led him to assume legislative authority and he sus- 
pended the purchases of silver under the Sherman act, though still 
unrepealed. His usurpation of legislative authority went unre- 
buked for Congress preferred tosubmit to his encroachments. At 
last the independent spirit in the Senate was overpowered, the 
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Senate did the President's bidding, and on the 1st of November, 
1893, Congress adjourned. 

The struggle had been protracted and severe, but the Presi- 
dent had won. The country was at last on a gold basis and at 
once Mr. Cleveland set about the destruction of the McKinley 
act and the substitution of a free trade tariff. Congress reassem 
bled in December and the struggle at once began. The House 
passed a bill acceptable to the President, but the Senate was ayain 
the stumbling block. For eight long months the struggle con 
tinued and then ended in shameful compromise. In a much 
mutilated state, so mutilated that President Cleveland sulkily 
refused to openly approve it, the bill passed the Senate and with 
out the signature of the President, after the lapse of the ten days 
necessary in such cases, became law. This almost exactly one 
year ago 


Since then the country has been blessed (?) with a mongrel 


tariff leaning to free trade and the gold standard. The results 
cannot be reassuring to anyone less set in his ways than Mr. 
Cleveland 
increase of imports, the insufficiency of revenue, the borrowing 


The decline of our foreign trade, the proportionate 


of $162,000,000 in time of peace, all convey a lesson that should 
be heeded. The twin policy of free trade and gold-monometallism 
has been proven a disastrous failure, as all thinking and unpreju 
diced men saw it must 

The resulting impoverishment of our people has made it im 
possible to buy foreign goods as heretofore, and imports have 
fallen off while the value of our exports has declined, though the 
quantity exported has increased. Of cotton alone we exported 
3,500,000,000 pounds during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1895, 
against 2,700,000,000 pounds for the year 1894, yet cotton had so 
fallen that for 800,000,000 pounds more cotton we actually re- 
ceived $6,000,000 less money. Think of it! and cotton consti- 
tutes more than one fourth of our exports 

The table below show the blighting effects of the appreciation 
of gold and the Wilson tariff : 


Total kaports Zotal imports 
for the twelve months ending for the treelre months ending 
June 30, ISgI § 872,270,283 Jnue 30, IS8gI $844,916, 196 
i ISg2 1,015,732,011 sic 18g2 $27,402,462 
‘* 1893 831,030,755 se 1893 $66,400,922 
ae iso4 S869, 204,937 = 1So4 654,004,622 
e 1Sg5 793,397, 8go he 1SO5 731,957,875 


The great falling off in imports for 1894 is, no doubt, due in 
part to large amounts of goods being held back so as to come in 
under the reduced duties of the Wilson bill. But look at the 
seven months from January ist to July 31st last—months effected 
by no such cause. For reference, but not comparison, we compare 
them to the exports and imports for the same months of 1894. 
Seven months endine July, iSog 7895 


MERCHANDISE. 





Total Exports $456,863,637 $443,465 860 
Imports—-Free of Duty 241,551,210 $218,819, 368 
Duitable 156,129,718 246,250,315 
£397,680,928 $465 069,683 
Excess of Exports 59,182,709 
Excess of Imports 21,603,823 
GoLp. 
Excess of Exports 72,207,978 12,539,061 
SILVER 
Excess of Exports 21,356,171 23,325,444 


We have already said that our people cannot afford to pur- 
chase as freely abroad, or at home for that matter, as formerly. 
Not having the money to spend, we must restrict our purchases. 
The above figures, showing proportionately increased imports 
and an alarming decrease in the value of exports with the balance 
of trade against us, seem to contradict this statement. The truth 
is, we are buying foreign goods with credit. Only by borrowing 
and putting off pay day can we continue to buy. 

The day of reckoning cannot forever be postponed. There 
are signs that we have already reached the end of our rope. 
Indeed, we seem to have been purchasing on the credit of the 
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while preventing gold exports, given a stimulus to purchases 
of foreign goods by New York importers. During the last 
seven months a merchandise trade balance of $21,000,000 has 
accumulated against us. This is offset by exports of silver, but 
leaves nothing for interest payments and expenses of travellers 
notless than $150,000,000. Has this been met by purchases of $15 
000,000 worth of American securities ? High rates of exchang: 
and the shipments of gold answer, decisively, no. During th: 
same period last year we shipped an excess of merchandise, go! 
and silver amounting to $152,866,858. We know that since tl: 
first of the year some railroad loans and a portion of the last issu: 
of government bonds have been placed in London, but there has 
been no general disposition to buy American securities, the sund: 
American securities offered for sale by Europeans quite equalin, 
the demand of sundry foreign investors. As we know $150.00 
ooo worth of American bonds, etc., have not been placed 1: 
London, the only conclusion is that the syndicate, and sund: 
persons interested in holding up the security market, are loanin, 
their credit to importers and those transmitting funds to meet 
interest payments in London. To what extent such loans hav: 
been made is problematical, but that they are large goes without 
saying. Weare building on an unsafe foundation. 


CAUSES OF HIGH AND LOW PRICES. 
W E hear a great deal now-a-days about prices being absolute!) 

fixed by the labor cost of production, or rather the cost o! 
reproduction, and as this theory admirably serves the purposes o! 
the gold-monometallists, it is ardently adhered to by those who 
persist in building their arguments on premises adapted to th: 
conclusions they desire to reach. The cost of reproduction is, o! 
course, a most important factor in regulating prices, but it is fa: 
from the only one. Indeed, it does not affect prices directly at 
all, but only indirectly, as it affects the relations of supply t 
demand. 

The price of every commodity is fixed by the law of supply 
and demand, but as we can only fix a price by comparing th: 
commodity which we desire to measure with some other com 
modity, we must take into consideration, not only the value o! 
the commodity measured as affected by the law of supply and ci 
mand, but the value of the commodity which we use as_ th: 
measure or yardstick, also as affected by the law of supply and 
demand. In arriving at a price we should always take into 
account two things, the measure and thing measured, the lengt! 
of the yardstick as well as the cloth, and we should remembe: 
that the value of the one, no less than the other, is variable, and 
fixed by the law of supply and demand. 

While any commodity can be priced in any other commodity 
and has in theory as many prices as there are other commoditics 
with which it might be measured, gold and silver were taken 
common consent as convenient commodities with which t 
measure other commodities. Used together they formed a satis 
factory measure of value, all sharp fluctuations in the value 0! 
either metal being equalized by the comparative stability of th 
other. But abandoning the long-established system of bimetallis™m 
the principal nations of Christendom have been led to dis 
card silver as a money metal and thus throw a double burden 
gold with the result that the demand for gold increased, causing 
a rise in the price of gold and consequent fall in the general le\ 
of prices. 

Gold having become the sole measure of other commoditic= 
the price of any and every commodity is named in gold and th: 
price of gold is named in commodities. When the crop of wheat 
or cotton or anything else is short, if the production of manufac: 
tured articles does not keep pace with the consumption, the 
demand is said to exceed the supply and prices fevd to rise and 


bond syndicate, who, by drawing on their credit in London, have, | w// rise unless the commodity in which they are measured (gold) 
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has so risen in value because of ar increased demand as to offset 
the natural rise in price. Thus we explain the apparent anomaly 
of falling prices in the face of short crops and decreased pro- 
duction. 

So when crops are bounteous and production increasing, 
prices would naturally fall if it was not for the fact that when 
commodities are cheapened, not from an increased value of gold, 
the commodity by which they are measured, but from natural 
causes, to wit, improved methods of production, the demand will 
be greatly increased and the increased production readily con- 
sumed. It is an axiom that the more there is produced the greater 
will be the capacity to consume. 

The demand for a commodity is fixed by the amount of labor 
and energy that men are willing to expend to secure the products 
of others. If the products thus secured do not recompense the 
purchasers for the labor and energy they have expended in pro- 
lucing the commodity which they give in exchange for the 
surplus products of others, the desire to make such exchanges 
will fall off and demand be checked. 
measured by the sacrifice of labor and energy we are willing to 


The value of anything is 


make to obtain it, and if the reward does not recompense us for 
such sacrifice, demand for such commodities at such prices will 
cease. 

Now when gold rises in value and the sacrifice we are re 
quired to make to obtain it is correspondingly increased, demand 
for commodities is checked effectually until prices fall as far as 
gold has appreciated. And here come the blighting effects of an 
ippreciating standard. It is practically impossible to reduce the 
cost of production as fast as gold appreciates, for such fixed 
charges as taxes and interest and rent do not fall with commodities, 
but call for the same amount of dear gold as cheap gold, and hence 
now call for double the quantity of commodities. And then also 
the stock in the hands of the producer continually depreciates and 
wages do not fall as fast as whoiesale prices, though faster than 
retail, to the infinite damage of both employer and employee. For 
these reasons cost of production medi reduced as fast as gold 
ippreciates, and hence a checked demand for commodities, slug- 
vishness of trade, lack of employment for labor with resulting low 
wages, losses on every hand, production restricted, and distress 
and dispair. As prices continually fall, the producer must be a 
constant loser, for when his goods are finished, the cost of re 
producing the same article has fallen below the cost expended on 
production, and it is at the cost of reproduction that he must sell. 

It 


vravitates 


is well recognized that the price of many commodities 
around the cost of reproduction, and this could not be 
otherwise when the supply can be increased without limit and 
without adding to the cost of production ; for just as soon as the 
emand increases and prices of such commodities rise above the 
ost of production there is at once a_ greatly increased pro- 
duction, thus meeting the increased demand, and prices settle back 
to the normal cost of reproduction. With customary unfairness 
the advocates of the gold standard have seized on this law appli- 
cable to some, but not all commodities, and applied it to all 
ommodities, gold especially, and tried to make it appear that 
any tendency on the part of gold to appreciate would at once be 
heeked by increased production. 
As we have just said, this law only applies to such commodi- 
ues the production of which can be increased indefinitely and 
ithout materially adding to the cost, such as manufactured 
ticles, but there are two other classes of commodities to which 
this law cannot be applied. 77st, those commodities the pro- 
‘uction of which can be indefinitely increased, but at a continu 
ily increasing cost; and second, those commodities the supply of 
which is limited. To this latter class belong the precious metals, 
ind particularly gold. 
hance and cannot be increased at will indefinitely, even at an in- 
creased cost of production. This alone puts gold and silver anda 


few other commodities in a special category by themselves, and 
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a rise in price of such commodities cannot be stopped other than 
by an accidental increase in the supply or a falling off in the 
demand. But even accidental and large increase in the produc- 
tion of gold can have but a gradual effect in checking a rise in gold 
caused by an increased demand. Our stock of gold and silver 
represents the accumulated production of many vears, and the pro- 
duction of gold or silver in any one year constitutes but a small 
portion of the total supply. An increased production of gold in a 
single vear is only a dribble in the bucket which is more than 
absorbed by the increased demands of a growing population. 


PERIODS OF DEPRESSION ALWAYS WMWARKED BY 


FALLING PRICES. 
N 


many cling to the fallacious theory that falling prices are bene- 





OTHING so exposes the inherent weakness of the position of 
the gold-monometallists as the persistency with which 


ficial, a theory that is disproven by all the facts of history and 


accepted by no economic students of standing, other than such as 


are content to slavishly expound the theories adapted to the 
purposes of the gold-monometallists and obey the dictates of the 
money power. 

The gold-monometallists do not defend this exploded theory 
from choice, but from force of circumstances. Having been 
forced to admit the fall in prices, they have no other ground upon 
which to stand, for once admit that falling prices are injurious 
and they must admit that gold-monometallism is injurious and 
indefensible. Defending monometallism from the false assump- 
tion that falling prices are beneficial is an Herculean task, but no 
longer able to deny the palpable fall in prices proven as it is by 
unimpeached and unimpeachable statistics, and having been 
forced to admit the connection between the appreciation of gold 
and the fall in prices, no other course is left open to them. They 
must abandon the struggle for gold-monometallism and so give 
up all their fond hopes of unearned gain and growing power or 
carry on the struggle from this weak ground as best they can. 

It may be objected that gold-monometallists still cling to the 
theories of overproduction and the cheapening of the cost of pro- 
duction as explaining the fall in prices and deny that gold has 
appreciated, and these arguments are used whenever opportunity 
offers. But gradually 
posed gold-monometallists, following the lead of Sir Wm. Vernon 


as the fallacy of these theories is being ex- 
Harcourt and the British gold-monometallists, boldly admit the 
appreciation of gold and the resulting fall in prices, but declare 
that such fall is beneficial. 

All gold-monometallists are drifting in the sane direction. 
Indeed, the choice of position is not open to them. They are 
being driven in to a position, where, like the drowning man 
clutching at straws, they clutch at the only remaining ground for 
defense, untenable as it is. No wonder they seek to avoid argu- 
ment and resort to abuse. 

Sut, despite the inherent weakness of their case,‘despite the 
fact that their logic is proven faulty, and their alleged facts false, 
despite the proven injustice and injuriousness of the system they 
advocate and the undoubted benefits that will accrue from a re- 
turn to bimetallism, the worship of Mammon is so great, the 
power of money seemingly so irresistable, that the outcome of the 
struggle between bimetallism and gold-monometallism, between 
liberty and oppression, between truth and falsehood, justice and 


injustice, hangs in the balance. A very little will turn the scale 


| and victory is within easy grasp of the bimetallists if they will 


only unite and work vigorously together. 

3ut to return to the resurrected and remarkable theory that 
falling prices are beneficial ; to the assumption that falling prices 
and prosperity go hand in hand. 

Such a doctrine would be laughed to scorn by such students 
of political economy as Foxwell, Nicholson and Marshall of Iing- 
land, by Thompson and Walke: and Brown of America, the 
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greatest of living economists, and all bimetallists. We might 
demolish this assumption of the gold-monometallists from a theo- 
retrical standpoint but indisputable facts sometimes speak louder 
than words. 


Turning first to England and tracing the course of prices | 


from the close of the Napoleonic wars, we find that falling prices 
and periods of depression have always gone hand in hand.  Be- 
tween 1819 and 1822 prices fell rapidly 16.5% caused by the 
Production fell off and 
the working classes experienced such distress as they had not 


violent contraction of the currency. 


felt for years. But the contraction was too sharp and the de- 
mand for an extended use of bank currency too great to be 
withstood, and with the increased issues of bank notes prices rose 
during the years 1823-25, 13.6%, and prosperity returned. In 
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1825 came further contraction, resulting in the great panic of that | 
| distress of the last three years is so indelibly written in man) 
hearts as to need no repetition here. Suffice it to remark that s: 


year. Prices fell between 1825 and 1826 14.5%, and continued 
to fall gradually until 1834 when they were 10% lower than in 


1826. During this period the condition of the working classes | 


was deplorable, and no alleviation was felt until in 1834 prices | 


began to rise. Between 1834 and 1836 prices rose 13%, then 
came the panic and trade depression of 1837, a reflexion of the 
panic in the United States and a fall in prices of 8% , followed by 
a revival of trade during the years 1838-40, and a concurrent rise 
in prices of 9.5%. All are familiar with the distressing state of 
the English workman that led to the mistaken agitation finally 
resulting in the repeal of the Corn laws in 1846. Between 1840 
and 1843 prices fell 19.4% , and though prices were 14.5% higher 
in 1847 than in 1843-44, little relief was felt because the rise in 
prices was directly due to the great Irish famine, and the follow- 
ing years 1847-49, during which prices fell 22.1% are, perhaps, 
the darkest in English Industrial history. During the years 
1850-52 prices remained almost stationary at this low level, and 
these, too, were years of great depression. 

In these years of suffering and despair, 1847-52, every 
government in Europe was rocked on its base. What the result 
would have been if the policy of England in contracting the 
money of the world had gone on unchecked no man can tell, for 
unlooked for relief was at hand. With the influx of gold from 
the Californian and Australian gold fields and the expansion of 
the currency, new life was instilled into agriculture, manufac- 
tures and commerce. The decline of prosperity was checked, 
and as prices rose between 1851 and 1854 36%, hope everywhere 
took the place of despair. 

Having thus far traced the course of English prices, let us 
turn to America and study the course of prices in the United 
States, as shown by the United States Senate report, No. 1394. 
Following the recovery of prices and business from the disasters 
of the panic of 1837 prices fell between 1840-43 13, and we 
passed through a period of distress which led to a revulsion of 
feeling such as America had not before seen, and the election of 
General Harrison on a sweeping tidal wave. The tariff of 1842 
was the result of the election, and the decline of prices was 
checked with the result, that from 1843 to 1846 we enjoyed an 
era of comparative prosperity, during which time prices rose 
4.8%. But, with the enactment of the Dallas tariff, in 1846, 
labor was reduced to enforced idleness ; factories were closed and 
prices fell 7.3% in three years. Here, however, as in the case of 
England, relief was at hand. Gold was discovered, and in spite 
of the ruinous tariff, prices rose between 1849 and 1856, 14.7%, 
to the great relief of the producing classes. The effects of the 
Dallas tariff are shown in this small rise in prices compared to a 
rise of 36 in English prices following the discovery of gold. 

Then came the panic and relapse of 1857, and the years 

7-60 were years of sore distress and marked by a fall in prices 
of 12.5%. With the war came a rise in prices, and in 1866 
prices were 36.3% higher than in 1860. The years 1866-69 
witnessed a fall in prices of 17%, and the years 1869-73 a rise 
in prices of 12.3%. The first was a period of depression, the last 
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of prosperity. Mark the contrast of falling and rising prices 
Then came the demonetization of silver and the panic of 1873 
and for six long years there was little if any revival. The dis 
tress of the wage-earning classes is vividly recalled by the numer 
ous strikes and riots and constant clash between capital an 
labor. During this period prices fell 24%. With the passage o 
the Bland act came a return of prosperity, and the years 1879-53 
during which prices rose 12.3%, are looked back to as the mos: 
prosperous years since the demonetization of silver. This brigh: 
period was followed by depression, and business was extreme) 


| dull in the years 1884-86, years marked by a steady decline 0: 


prices—prices being 15.5% lower in 1886 than in 1882. The sligh: 
improvement during the years 1886-89 is also marked by a slight 
rise in prices, while during 18g0and 1891 prices remained stead, 

The history of falling prices and the concurrent disaster an: 


long as prices continued to fall, the ominous clouds of disaste: 
and distress grew darker. No improvement was experienced unt: 
prices began to rise slightly last spring. 

The lessons of the past and present prove that periods of de 
pression are always marked by falling prices and that prosperit, 
and rising prices go hand-in-hand. 


PROTECTION IN ENGLAND AND IRELAND. 
— I reached England on the 13th of July, I have met 
“with but two persons who held to free trade as a principle 
In town and country, in both islands, among men of both parties 
I find a solid and growing disgust with the trade policy which 
England adopted at the persuasion of Cobden, Villers and Bright 
There are some, indeed, who accept it as a supposed necessity 
because they think England cannot feed herself, and they suppos: 
she must go on buying foreign wheat, and, therefore, should not 
tax it. Were their supposition correct, then on protectionist princ! 
ples no duty should be imposed on imported grain. Just as Repul 
licans put sugar, as well as tea, coffee and spices, on the free list 
so England should admit wheat free of duty if she is not able to 
supply the home demand for wheat. But the supposition is not 
true, as England and Ireland are able to grow more wheat than 
would feed their people. As it is, they have all but given up 
growing it. At least in the parts of Great Britain and Ireland 
through which I have passed hardly a wheat field is to be seen 
The occupant of the farm on which I was born told me that the: 
had given it up asa crop. They still grow oats and barley, be 
cause these inferior grains now actually command a higher pric: 
than wheat, as the foreign competition with their producers is but 
slight. But wheat they have abandoned. 

They blame, of course, our American competition for the de 
struction of this branch of their agriculture. It is true that our 
flour is offered everywhere at prices which have stopped the flow: 
mills as well as stopped wheat growing. But I was able to show 
them that the low price of flour is not fixed by American but }) 
Hindoo and Russian competition, and is as ruinous to us as 
them. The countries which enjoy a silver standard are getting 
from go cents to $1 per bushel for wheat, which brings but 45 tv 
50 cents in America. And the silver dollar serves their purpose- 
pays their rent and taxes, discharges their debts and purchase- 
their supplies as well as if it were a gold dollar. They do not 
see their products falling in market value, because the ‘‘ standard 
used to measure them is rising in its value. They are doing 
fairly well, while we and the English farmer are suffering 





| severely. 


Another and much larger class of real protectionists are 2c 
cepting free trade as a kind of fate, because they suppose tt 
everybody else wants it. The notion that free trade as a princip!< 
has taken deep root in the English mind, is one which theor-'s 
on both sides of the Atlantic have asserted so often and °° 
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.trongly that they are generally believed. It is not the truth. 
ree trade was adopted by the English people generally in the 
clief that it would pay. Cobden and the rest managed to appeal 

very strongly to John Bull's instinct for ‘‘the main chance.”’ 
hey drew pictures of a free trade world, in which every land 

.ould allow the English to make its textiles and hardwares, and 
vould give food and raw materials in exchange. They predicted 
gigantic development of English trade, and the disappearance 
{ foreign competition in the world’s markets, when free wheat 
vould lower the cost and wages of labor in England, and thus 





heapen all English commodities to mankind. At the same time 
they declared that the British farmer would be no worse off than 
efore, as the duties on wheat but raised the rent of land, and 
‘hody but the landlords would be pinched by the change. It 
was promises like these, not any love for free trade theory, which 
nduced the English voters in town and country to come to the 
-upport of the League first, and then of Sir Robert Peel, when he 
ecame the League’s reluctant convert. 
All these promises, however, have been belied by the result. 
(he rest of the world has not adopted free trade. Beginning with 
ic United States in 1860, they have become more protectionist 


than at any time since the French Revolution. Belgium, France, 


Italy, Spain, Germany, Russia and the British colonies generally 
ive turned their backs on Cobden’s gospel. The treaty he nego- 
tiated with Napoleon III., and which covered a multitude of that 
isurper’s sins in Cobden’s eyes, has been swept away by the 
french people, who, indeed, never agreed to it. 
uence British trade has not grown relatively to that of the world 
it large, but has declined in that comparison. It was all but as 
wreat as that of France and America together in 1850. ‘To-day it 
s much behind the two. English manufacturers now 
ompetition in every market, and were it not for the advantages it 
njoys in having the use of steamship lines, which are subsidized 
heavily out of the public treasury, it would be driven out of 
many important markets. 
heapening of bread, much as the free traders desired that result. 
lhe trades’ unions have been too much for them, and have forced 
Thus 
theory of wages in relation to the cost of living, which Mr. 
Cobden and his friends learnt from the English economists, has 


As a conse- 


meet new 


Nor have wages grown down with the 


wages higher even while commodities declined in price. 


cen disproven. 

Especially the British farmer has learnt that free trade means 

nore than a reduction of rent. Such a reduction, indeed, he has 
id, and to an extent he never expected in Cobden’s time. But, 
en under reduced rent, he cannot hold his own. The capitalist 

‘iarmers have been using up their capital in trying to keep their 
ids above water, and as fast as their leases expire many of them 
row up their farms. The farms are in the market waiting for 
nants at a very low rent, or they are being turned into pasture 
the belief that sheep and cattle pay better than wheat. England 
thus passing backward from agriculture to shepherding, while 
- order of social progress is the reverse. 

In fine, all the reasons which led the English to adopt free 
rade have proved to be utterly misleading, and they begin to wish 
ley were well rid of it. But each of them seems to think that his 
neighbors think quite differently from himself, and that he is a mon- 

strous exception to the rule in that he has given heed to the 
lessons of common sense and experience. And free trade was so 
exalted to the level of a religion by its early champions, that it is 

r] for an Englishman to get rid of the notion that he is slightly 
impious in entertaining protectionist opinions. They are not 

‘hodex opinions, but rank with Bishop Colenso and Matthew 
\rnold. They are not what Mrs. Grundy quite approves, and 
old lady is more powerful than the Queen on this side of 
Atlantic. She, indeed, is the true ruler of these islands, 
Wile Victoria wears the crown and pretends to reign. 

Some day this growing feeling in favor of protection will 

crystallize all at once, and Cobden’s work will be undone. People 
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will waken up to the fact that they are in real agreement on the 
subject, and will wonder why they did not act a decade sooner. 
Up to a certain point the 
anomaly or abuse in question seems too strongly intrenched ever 


So it is in all English movements. 
to be moved. Then all at once there is a flash of change, and 
the ugliness and absurdity of the thing to be reformed is seen and 
owned by all but a handful. 


As regards Ireland, the question is especially urgent. The 


| country needs to be protected from English competition, even 





more than from that of the rest of the world. At present her 
They 


are gathered into the neighborhood of half a dozen towns, and 


total body of manufacturers make but a beggarly show. 
some of the few factories are standing idle. The distilleries are 
the only branch which seem to have steady work, and this to meet 


the demand of Inglish as well as Irish trade. The English 


| admit the superiority of Irish and Scotch whiskey, while doubt- 


ing their inability to make anything else, and Irish whiskey has 
become a staple article of consumption in the sister island. 

The idleness of the people, both north and south, is very 
striking toan American. You ride through an Irish hamlet of a 
dozen houses, and never fail to find three or four able-bodied men 
standing out in the road talking politics or scandal and not a sign 
of work, although it is high noon. ‘This I found in Ulster as 
well as in the south, and in places whose intense Protestantism 
excluded the usual explanation. As Dean Swift said in his time, 
the real explanation is that of the parable, ‘‘ Why stand ye here 
all the day idle?’ They 
have nothing to-day. The bits of jobs to be done about their 
petty fields have been attended to. 


‘* Because no man hath hired us.’’ 


The handloom has disap- 
They have no 
And they will have none so long as the skilled labor and 


peared under the competition of the linen factory. 
work. 
abundant capital of England cuts the ground from under the feet 
of those who try to establish new industries here. 

When I say this to a Unionist, he objects that the Irish are 
naturally lazy, and alleges instances in which Pat or Terence has 
There 
is no doubt that enforced idleness, protracted over centuries, does 
tend to undermine the virtue of industry in a nation’s character. 
There is enough force in this to explain all the cases I have heard 
of and many more. But the fact remains undisputed, that the 
Irish in America, Australia and even England, work as hard as 
It was said of the Scotch two 


refused employment because it would cost him exertion. 


anybody, and to as good purpose. 
centuries ago that nothing would make them work except reduc- 
ing them to slavery and putting them under the lash of the over- 
seer. They have made a very respectful record for industry since 
the rise of their banking system enabled them to create an indus- 
trial world of their own. ‘The Lazzaroni of Naples was once a 
proverb for idle men and laziness. Since cotton factories sprang 
up in Naples they have become an industrious and thrifty people. 
The same results would be seen if the natural resources of Ireland 
were utilized by manufacturers, and the people were offered an 
inducement to work. At present, these resources lie unused on 
all hands. In three adjacent counties of Ulster they have coal, 
limestone and iron ore so good that it is taken to America. But 
not a ton of iron is smelted in Ireland, nor has been during this 
century. 

As a consequence the people are driven out of the country by 
sheer want of employment. In the neighborhood where I was 
born I see no new cottages, and miss some old ones. There has 
been no natural increase, rather a decrease. ‘The country is un- 
derpopulated because the most vigorous and energetic of its people 
have been driven beyond the sea, leaving the less ambitious and 
less vigorous to make the best of it that they can. 

I ask the representatives of both parties why they do not lay 
aside their quarrel over matters on which they differ, and begin 
an agitation for an object on which they are agreed, they do agree 
that free trade is ruining the country. As Mr. George Pellew 
shows in his admirable book ‘‘In Castle and Cabin,’’ that is the 
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one thing on which Irishmen of all classes and creeds are at one. 
But they lack heart. They do not believe England will concede 
anything of the sort to their demands, and least of all that she 
would allow them any advantage over her own industries. It 
may be so, but the new Ministry has pledged itself to undertake 
the restoration of material prosperity to Ireland, and many of its 
supporters in Parliament are protectionists in principle. If it 
were made evident to them that protection is the only road to 
that goal, they would not feel so much hesitation about it as 
would the Liberals 

Without this, English rule in Ireland is destined to fall by its 
No country can continue to govern another, and 
The public opinion 


own weight 
yet leave it in the wretchedness of Ireland. 
of the world, the instinctive hostility of the injured people, and 
the conscience of the ruling race would be equally against it. 
And, as Mr. Kidd shows, this third element is a growing force in 


the direction of human affairs. Ron’? E_iis THOMPSON, 


Dublin, August 10, 1595. 


WOMAN'S WAYS. 
FYAUE sunlight is lingering softly, 
As if dreading to say goodby ; 
And I thought as I watched its shadows 
Growing faint in the western sky, 
When there breaks in upon my musings 
The sound of pattering fect, 
And the question, ‘* Where is mamma ?"’ 
Is ports by a voice so sweet. 
And close in my arms I gather 
My blue-eyed baby of three, 
And softly the question ask her, 
‘* How much does baby love me?”’ 
The little arms tighten around me, 
And the little voice I love so well 
Breathes softly and sweetly the answer, 
‘* Baby loves you more’n tongue can tell!" 
And I think, as I gather her closer, 
While the evening shadows fice, 
That the question is beautifully answered 
By my blue-eyed baby of three. 


oF 
* 


Loie Fuller has become a Catholic. An Irish priest, Father 
Matthews, converted her. 
KOK 
* 
Kleanora Duse has been obliged to cancel her American en- 
gagement on account of the state of her health. 


= 
* 


A clever woman once gave a very smart designation of a 
secret, a something for one, enough for two, nothing for three. 


* 
a 


Zenobia, the famous Queen of Palmyra, is stated by ancient 
historians to have been of a light-brown complexion, with in- 
tensely black hair and eyes. She is described as cutting off her 
hair in front and allowing it to hang over her forehead in the stvle 
of the modern ‘* bang."’ : 


Married couples would be happier if home troubles were kept 
within the walls of home ; if each would remember that the other 
was a human being and not an angel, and if husbands and wives 
would sometimes remember that they were once sweethearts and 
lovers and should be so always. 


A Southern woman says that she has found it it a good plan 
when coming in from a drive or walk at this season to bathe the 
face in the juice of strawberries. It is cool and refreshing to the 
skin, and where the complexion is pale, adds a pretty pink tinge. 
The water in which oatmeal and bran have been soaked are old- 
fashioned, yet excellent remedies for giving a smooth skin. Some 
country maidens use a concoction brewed from elder flowers to 
remove freckles. It is less harmful and more effective than many 
a newfangled drug. : 

* OK 


Mothers cannot too soon begin to teach their small daughters 


that to care daintily and neatly for their belongings, no matter 
how simple they are, is one of the virtues. Gloves pulled out and 
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carefully put away, ties folded and put in a box with a sachet ba; 
handkerchiefs similarly looked after and shoes mated and slipp: 
into the proper pockets or stood on a shelf—all these little niceti-- 
begun at a tender age become a second nature. Costly thin.s 
soiled and crumpled are vulgar. Exquisite neatness with 
simplest belongings betrays refinement. 

* * 

As Martha Sutton Briscoe writes, a great change has cor 
over the ideas of business women, who have learned that all a 
vantages which manliness and force can win for a man in t! 
business world may be won by a woman by exhibiting faculty a: 
intelligence. Not by assuming mannish ways, but by remain: 
true to her own. A woman's tact, her native gentleness, | 
adaptability, are all as useful to her in a business career as are | 
more forceful characteristics of man. Just as he may, by shy 
force of nature, by dominating power, drag success to his standar 
so may she draw it to hers by the subtler influence of her m 
gracious pereonality. 


A CHAPTER ABOUT CHILDREN. 


PYXO DAY L asked my mamma if I could whittle, 
I Yes I did 
‘Oh, no, my girlic,’’ said she, 
So she did. 
But Tom stepped so hard right on my toc, 
I cried, I did. 
She said, ‘‘ Oh, you're too big a girl to cry out so,”’ 
That's what she did. 
Why can’t lL ery if I am little? 
Or, if I’m big, why can't I whittle ? 


* Ok 
» 


‘* you're too little,’’ 


Little Mabel (one of a family of seven) recently went to vis:! 
an aunt, where she evidently had a very good time. The morn 
ing after her return she was unusually silent at breakfast, an 
noticing her pre-occupation her mother inquired, ‘‘ Well, Mabe! 
what are you thinking about ?”’ 

To which the litle maid replied, with a sigh of deep sati- 
faction, ‘‘ Oh, I’m so glad that my children will have plenty 0: 
aunties and uncles! "’ : 

* 

A little sick child will play for an hour with a small han 
mirror, and a stack of bright picture cards is a positive boon 
Never throw away a picture card. Put them ina box and the 
will come in use some day,if not for your own children, for those 0! 
somebody else. Half the pleasure of living comes from bein: 
able to be of service to others. It gives a glow to the heart that 
nothing else on earth will bring. Those who live for self alom 
without thought for others, are the crusty old curmudgeons w! 
go out of life unregretted, their places considered better than the: 
company. To bring a smile to a little child’s face, a laugh int 
his heart, ought to be the height of happiness, but we don't ofte: 
think of it that way. ‘‘ Even to the least of these,’’ one wise: 
than we once said, and he who carries in his heart the love for 
child has gone far on the road to a better life. 


* 
* 


Dimpleton (on train with Dashaway)—‘‘ It’s amazing how 
little parents know how to take cure of children. Look at tha' 
baby over there, and the way they are trying to pacify it—cla; 
ping their hands and making ugly faces—worst thing in the wor! 
for a baby.’ 

Dashaway—'‘‘ What would you do? ”’ 

Dimpleton—‘t Do? Why, I'd treat him as he ought to 
treated. What's a baby cry for anyway ? Isn't it a wise provision 
of nature? Isn't it a lung-developer? In the first place. ' 
begin right at the beginning, babies are not started right. Now 
baby should never be taken up. Wrong, sir; very wrong. I’ '- 

Dashaway—‘* You seem to know a great deal about babies 

Dimpleton—*‘ Certainly Ido. I ought to know about them 
I've had enough experience with my own.”’ 

Dashaway—*‘‘ Your own! I didn’t know you had a bal 

Dimpleton—‘‘ For heaven's sake! Where have you bee’ 
Do you mean to say you didn’t know that I was a father ? 

Dashaway—‘‘ Why no! How old is it ?”’ 

Dimpleton—(reluctantly )}—‘‘.Seven days, old man.’ 

* pk 


A popular entertainment for children is a ‘‘soap-bul)¢ 
party.’’ The fluid that is recommended to produce the best '& 


sults is made from an ounce of white Castile soap cut into small 
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pieces and boiled three or four minutes in three-fourths of a 
pint of water. When the liquid is cool add three-fourths of an 
ounce of glycerin. Make this preparation the day before your 
irty, and put in a tightly corked can or bottle. The bubbles 

ide in this way are very brilliant in color. Often tin horns 

out 8 inches long and 1'5 inches in diameter at the big end are 
used instead of pipes. They can be made at the tinsmith’s at 
slight expense. A long table covered with an old blanket is a 
ery good place for showing off the bubbles. 


A WORD WITH THE DOCTOR. 


ae headache can often be alleviated, and even cured by a 
. 

half a lemon has been added. 

‘ > aK 


Alice Vernon, Philadelphia, asks ‘‘ for a remedy for her baby 
frequent attacks of colic.’’ Give the little one from five to 
1 drops of tincture of cardamom in hot water as required. 
* oF 


Lemonade is the healthiest of all drinks and should be 
d instead of coffee or tea, or alcoholic drinks of any kind. 
is a recipe for making hygienic lemonade: For a 

art, take the juice of three lemons, using the rind of one of 

em. Carefully peel the rind very thin, getting just the yellow 
utside. This cut into pieces and put with the juice and powdered 
ugar, of which use two ounces to the quart, in a jug or jar with 
cover. When the water is at boiling point, pour it over the 
lemon and sugar; cover at once and allow to cool. 
* 


Here 


‘Tf you will print in your valuable column, ‘‘ a word with 
the doctor,’ a reliable cure or prevention for falling hair, you will 
reat oblige an Interested Reader, Boston.’’ There's no ‘‘ reliable 
‘but here’s a tonic that ought to be very beneficial : 
Sulphate of quinine, thirty grains. 
Tincture of cantharides, one dram. 
Spirit of rosemary, two drams. 
‘ Glycerine, one-half ounce. 
Bay rum, two ounces. 
Infusion of sage leaves (sage tea), four ounces. 
Apply it once a day and rub it into the scalp very thoroughly. 


* XK 
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The subject of sugar as a food producing muscular power 
is been discussed by Dr. Vaughan Harely. From a brief sum 
iry of his paper we make the following extracts. During a 


twenty-four hours’ fast on one day water alone was drunk: on 
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cup of strong coffee, without sugar, to which the juice of | 





nother 500 grammes of sugar were taken in an equal quantity of 


water. It was thus found that the sugar not only prolonged the 
time before fatigue occurred, but caused an increase of 61 to 76 
r cent. in the muscular work done. In the next place the effect 
sugar added to the meals was investigated. The muscle- 
n rgy-producing effect of sugar was found to be so great that 


' grammes added to a small meal increased the total amount of | 


ik done from 6 to 39 percent. Sugar (250 grammes—about 

ounces) was now added to a large mixed meal, when it was 

und not only to increase the amount of work done from 8 to 16 
per cent., but increased the resistance against fatigue. As a con- 
luding experiment, 250 grammes of sugar were added to the 

cals of a full-diet day, causing the work done during the period 
ol eight hours to be increased 22 to 36 per cent. 


VY MOTHER'S SONG 
JY HEN the thrushes cease their singing and the wild bees leave the clover; 
When the glory of the sunset fades, and leaves the heaven pale ; 
When above the hill and mountain misty shades of twilight hover, 
And the discords of the daytime far away in distance fail. 


\ 


When the rath wheat gently rustles, and the timid aspens shiver, 
And the West winds sighing softly scent from sleeping flowers bring; 
When the peewits cry together plaintively by brook and river— 

Then it is that I hear the old song that my mother used to sing. 


Round my neck I feel the pressure of her fingers warm and slender, 
And in sleeping dreams and waking I have felt it many ti:mes, 

Just as when of old I listened to that ditty, quaint and tender, 

Till the boughs that waved above us caught the cadence of the rhymes. 






And my heart throbs loud and quickly as I hear it rising clearer, 
Youth is mine, its hopes and visions, dreams and plans are mine again ; 
Earth is fairer, life is sweeter—ay, and heaven, itself seems nearer 
To me as I list in fancy to that ne’er forgotten strain. 














TEA TABLE GOSSTP. 

. eucalyptus tree, which is being planted extensively in 
California for windbreaks and other purposes, grows toa 
height of 50 feet in three years after the seed is planted. 

When raised for eordwood and cut once every fifth year it brings 

about $50 an acre. 

* 

Biskra, in Algeria, has great faith in its future as a health 
resort. Splendid hotels and a casino have been built, a tramway 
has been laid down to the hot springs of Haum am [s-Salaheen, 
and even the commune has risen to the occasion by constructing 
a Hotel de Ville of great size and in a pseudo- Moorish style which 
the inhabitants regard with pride. 


et 

The economic and scientific definition of a gentleman is given 
by Burton: ‘‘ What is your gentry,’’ he says, ‘‘ but ancient 
wealth and inveterate riches as Hierom hath it? That is the 


definition of gentility. The father often gives himself away to 
the devil to make himself a gentleman.’’ Fortunately political 
economy has changed since Burton's time. 

‘ 

Although the counties of Maryland lying between the lower 
Potomac and the Chesapeake are only from twenty to one hun 
dred miles from Washington, they are curiously isolated from the 
rest of the world and out of the line of travel. Calvert and St. 
Mary's and the eastern part of Charles preserve many antiquities, 
and are difficult to reach. The county towns are mostly small 
villages, and the news of the region travels slowly to the outer 
world. 

KK 
oe 

A curious lease is on record in Hebron, Conn. It declares 
that the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign 
Parts leases thirty acres of land to one S. W. Chase and _ his heirs 
for the term of g,g99 years. The tenure is held on condition that 
the said ‘‘ Chase, or his heirs, shall pay to John Sutton and J. 
‘Tl’. Peters, churchwardens of said society, or their successors in 
office, one grain of pure silver, or other silver, gold equivalent (if 
demanded), on St. John’s Day of each ensuing year.”’ 

* 

The newspaper collection of the Wisconsin Historical So 
ciety’s library includes 7,000 volumes and covers a period of over 
200 years. ‘The collection is, it is claimed, unexcelled in this 
country. The library at Albany and the Congressional Library 
at Washington are larger so far as the number of volumes goes, 
but neither equals the Wisconsin library in some of the most im- 
portant periods of the country’s history. The Historical Society’s 
library is especially rich in the pre-Revolutionary and Revolution- 
ary periods, and is well supplied with papers of the post-Revolu- 
tionary period. 


< 
Some of Colorado’s high valleys are beautifully green and 


fertile. The spring comes late and the winter early, but the 
summer is bright and warm, unfailing streams, fed from the 
mountain snows, enrich tiie meadows, and on all sides rise the 


Rockies, clad to the snow line with wood that is slowly dwarfed 
as the elevafion increases. Stock goes all summer long on the 
mountains, but is impounded in winter, though a stray cow or 
horse manages sometimes to elude the autumn round-up. The 
impending mountains forever dominate the imaginations of the 
valley dwellers. 


m 

The thin, silvery coating of fish scales derives its luster from 
many minute crystals of lime, mixed with a peculiar substance 
called ‘‘guanin.’’ ‘This coating of silver crystals is very easily 
rubbed off the scales, and in the case of a European species of 
carp known as the ‘‘bleak’’ the crystals are so numerous that a 
metallic pigment, commercially known as ‘‘argentine,’’ is made 
from them. ‘The large globular glass beads known as ‘‘German’”’ 
or ‘‘Roman”’ pearls, are coated on the inside with this substance. 
In some species of fish with lusterless scales the silvery lining is 
found on the inside of the body. A well-known example of this 
is seen in the common smelt. 

78 

Some of the finest gems in the world are still to be seen in 
the Tosha khanas or treasure chambers of the Indian courts, 
where they are greatly prized and carefully guarded. Many or 
the best pearls from Ormuz or Ceylon, of the choicest pigeon 
blood-rubies from Burmah; emeralds of extraordinary size carved 
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with long inscriptions in Persian, Arabic and Sanskrit, with deli- 
cate and costly enamels after the style of the master art of Jeypore, 
were stored in that royal collection which I inspected at Baroda 
of Guzarat. 

There were swords there whose hilts alone were worth a 
large estate, so richly were they crusted with costly stones, and 
the blades of some among them were of such fine and perfectly 
tempered steel as to be occasionally more valuable than the 
handles. Certain among the choicest blades had slots cut in the 
damasked steel, up and down which ran costly pearls or rubies 
cut to a round head, and some of them were thrust into spiral 
scabbards, so faultless were their spring and elasticity. 

The old Mahratta custodian would suddenly open some old 
marmalade jar or sardine box taken from the great barred vault, 
and turn out of this unlikely receptacle, rolled up in an ancient 
red or green rag, such a belt of sapphires and diamonds, such a 
diadem of Oriental rubies, such a bracelet or anklet or ring for 
the nose or finger that must have made the eyes of any lady who 
had a proper and becoming passion for beautiful things sparkle 
like the jewels themselves. 

On high public occasions these princes and magnates of India 
vie with each other in the dazzling and gorgeous display of gems, 
with which they repair on their elephants to durbars or receptions. 
The native classical name for such lovely baubles is santosha, the 
Sanskrit word for ‘‘contentment.’’ 


ART AND SCIENCE. 





N ALMO, in Sweden, opposite Copenhagen, is to have an in- 
4 dustrial and mechanical exhibition next year. 


ne 
K 


Souzogno, the Italian impresario, is to give a season of Italian 
opera in Berlin next fall at the Theatre Unter den Linden. 
* 


Victor Maurel, the baritone, is to appear once as an actor at 
the Theatre Libre, in M. Mortier’s ‘‘ La Fille d’Artaban.’’ 
* 


Saint Saens has composed the last two acts for a grand opera 
Fredegonde, of which his friend, Ernest Gueraud, had written the 
first two at the time of his death. It will be given soon at the 


Grand Opera. 


* 


Argon, according to recent investigations by M. Berthelot, 
has the significant property that it can enter into combination and 
be regenerated from its compound or compounds with its initial 
properties intact. 

* ok 

Professor Mahaffy has had a strange bit of luck with a Greek 
inscription from Egypt. Mr. Grenfell, who has just returned 
with a number of important newly discovered papyri of the 
second century before Christ, brought him the squeeze from a 
mutilated stone found at Dimeh, in the Fayum, giving the begin- 
ning only of a number of lines. It belongs to 104 B. C., and con- 
tains several proper names. Professor Wilcken, of Breslau, 
heard of it, and thought that an inscription on another mutilated 
stone in the Berlin Museum, having only the ends of lines, might 
have something to do with it. He sent a squeeze to Professor 
Mahaffy who put the two pieces together and found that they 
fitted exactly, though a few letters along the fracture are lost. 

* 

The New Haven /ourna/ prints a glowing eulogy of the late 
Daniel Eaton, a scientist of that city. In some respects, it says, 
he was old fashioned. He thought as was thought a generation 
or two ago, that every scientific man should be a Latin scholar, 
and that scientific correspondence should be conducted in Latin. 
He was always pleased to receive a Latin letter from one of his 
foreign contemporaries and took the pleasure of a jolly school- 
boy in answering in Ciceronian sentences. He enjoyed delight- 
fully turning off the phrase that had the true ring and build of 
the best Latin. At the same time to French he would return 
French ; and to German, German, deploring all the while the use 
of the modern tongues. Some accused him of lagging in the 
procession of scientific advance; but he was most conservative. 
He would accept no theory on supposition. He demanded the 
scientific proof of every scientific proposition presented before he 
would alter an established notion. 
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AN OPEN LETTER. 
GOLD AND PAPER MONEY IN CIRCULATION IN 
THIS COUNTRY. 
DANGERS OF THE GOLD STANDARD. 
THE EDITOR OF “THE AMERICAN” ADDRESSES A Pik 
INENT ENGLISH FINANCIER ON THE STATUS 
OF MONETARY AFFAIRS 1\ THE 
UNITED STATES 
COMING RESTORATION OF BIMETALLISM. 








Mr. Tuomas HANsvry, 
London, England. 

Dear Sir: Referring to correspondence that passed betw 
you and me some months since, upon the amount of paper mo: 
in circulation in the United States and the amount of gold t 
supported it, I send you a statement made up from official repo’ 
that cannot fail to interest you. The statement treats only of ¢! 
paper obligations of the United States. The national bank cw 
rency July 1, 1895, was $207,047,546, and the gold held by t! 
national banks about $120,000,000. 


JULY 31, 1895. 





United States Iegal Tender Notes....... ............ $346,681 ,01¢ 
Demand Notes, National Bank 
Notes, Redemption Account....................0+5 24,623,251 Us 
re re re een Peer 6,894,117 
oe NT rn eee 48,336,909 
I SN cs cede thi us seediddesssobrendasreteanss 330,932,504 
Certificates Of Demieit. .......0sccccevscssssessvecossesves 57 040,00 
TOMMY TORRE GE TODD, 0 oie icc cdne cccipescvscecesy ees 145,490,280 
$959.998,077 
Less Funps IN TREASURY. p 
U.S. Legal Tender Notes......... $75,331,688 72 
Treasury Notes of 18go............ 31,485,899 00 
Gold Certificates...............0.00+ 219,330 00 
Silver Certificates..................0. 10,577,386 00 
Certificates of Deposit.............. 120,000 00 
National Bank Notes............... 5,642,487 81 $123,376.79! n 


$8 36,621,256 

Disbursing Officers’ Balances, 

Redemption of Uncurrent Na- 

tional Bank Notes and Sundry 

Small Liabilities all Demand...$38,448,607 10 
Less Deposits in National Bank 

Depositories, Disbursing Off- 

cers’ Balances and Sundry 

Small Account. ...........s000se0 15,920,823 62 $ 22,527,783 45 


Total Demand Liability of the 


FO SSIES. ain vi rue ee eodea deh Sabacehebtneseknargsoee $859,149,069 
Gold with which to redeem debt 

Go | eR N rece twp Fe $94,702,556 53 

MR ons... 06s eieacktesmeuees alee kien $60,651,509 26 155,354,,005 7 


‘ _ 
$703,795,004 '5 [ 

Of this $155,354,065.79 gold $48. 117,579 is a trust deposit C} 
to redeem a like amount of gold certificates outstanding an‘ 
therefore, there is, in fact, only $107,236,486.79 gold with which 
to redeem $811,031,490.94 of government paper. 

The United States Treasury holds 13,4; cents gold agaist 
each dollar of paper outstanding. 

The Bank of England holds $1.43 gold against each dolls: | 
paper outstanding. 

The great sum of $703,795,004.15 paper obligations of “ue 
United States is outstanding without any coin support, if te | 
silver in the Treasury ($512,746,149.73) is not to be used to '& 
deem obligations of the United States. The National Bank cur 
rency outstanding in excess of the gold they hold is believe: t 
be about $80,000,000. In other words the government and }ank 
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r obligations redeemable in gold, if silver is ruled out as 
ney of final payment, amount to over $1,066,000,000. Gold 
| by the government and banks amounts to about $ 000, - 
nearly $800,000,000 of paper being, therefore, unsupported 
old. 
This is a most dangerous position for both government and 
The position of this country is far worse than it appears 
| this statement, because there is a great foreign indebtedness, 
ral thousand million dollars, liable to be returned at any time 
, sale in our markets. Then we cannot forget that the trade 
nee in our- favor has fallen much of late (for the last few 
nths has been, in fact, adverse) and will not cover interest 
irges, and expenses of Americans traveling in Europe by prob- 
Should there be no return 


77 


“49> 


Ss. 


$200,000,000 for the year 1895. 
\merican securities held abroad and should Europeans refuse 
make new loans here, a draft upon our gold supply must be 
ic within the next eight or ten months that will force a sus- 
nsion of gold payments. Of course there is some gold in 

ate boxes and in old stockings, but no part of it will come 
it unless at a high premium. I do not believe the total stock 
vold in the United States, available for redemption and trade 
irposes, exceeds $300,000,000. 

A suspension of specie payments is inevitable here unless 
iver is promptly restored to its place as money. The great loss 
sold by the United States during the last five years makes 

ntenance of gold payments quite out of the power of the 
nited States. Of course the day of suspension of gold payments 

be put off again and again by ‘sale of government bonds in 
Whether Congress will per- 
It is a bad policy 


urope as was done last February. 
it such a sale is a question of great doubt. 

I do not believe Congress will permit the President to pur- 
it. 

The question of restoration of bimetallism is sure to be the 
nciple one in dispute at the elections of next year. The party 
| the Presidential candidate standing for bimetallism and pro- 
tion will surely defeat the party and candidate standing for 
d-monometallism and free trade, for the American people 
w at last that they must protect themselves against foreign 
nopolists. 

Most of the great journals are directly or indirectly under 
the control of the gold standard advocates, but the plain people 
getting their eyes open and as they have a vast majority of 
votes, the result will not be in doubt if the issue is made 
ght for bimetallism and protection on the one side against 
monometallism and free trade on the other side. 

I have the honor to remain, 
Yours very respectfully, 
WHARTON BARKER. 
ladelphia, August 14, 1895. 


NOTES ABOUT NEWSPAPERS. 
‘HE Nebraska Wesleyan University has conferred the honor- 
ary degree of D.D. on the Rev. S. M. Gerald, editor of the 
tian Uplook, formerly the Buffalo Christian Advocate. 


. 


* 
The ‘‘ Rev.’’ Sam Small has, ‘‘ owing to a difference with the 
tors,’’ resigned the position of editor of the Norfolk, Va., 
} Pilot. 


a 
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ecClure’s Magazine for September will contain an illustrated 
'e by Garrett P. Serviss, the well-known astronoun er, describ- 
ing the thrilling experiences of an amateur mountaineer in climb- 
ing to the top of the Matterhorn. 


~ 
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The Box Eller County News is a new venture in Utah jour- 
It is published at Brigham City, is Republican in its 
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proclivities and is devoted to the local interests of Box Elder 
County. It is live, bright, well-edited and ought to succeed. 
* 


The Hon. George F. Richardson and Mr. Frank W. Ball 
have bought the West Michigan /ndependent and the Michigan 
vople, and will make it one of the brightest and most readable 
newspapers of that section. Mr. Ball is a newspaper man of ex- 


ceptional ability. 
** ok 
The Chicago 7i%mes-/ferald comes to the front with another 
‘* financial gift."’ 
the best noiseless carriage propelled by electricity or any other 
mechanical agency, to be determined by public competition. 
Many and varied are the methods of Kohlsaat for advertising 


his combination ‘* journal.’’ 


It offers a prize of $5,000 and a gold medal for 


OPEN DOORS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

LIBERALS AND SILVER AT THE ELECTIONS. 

To THE Eprror oF THR AMERICAN. 

Dear Sir: The attidue of Sir William Harcourt and the Rt. 
Hon. George Shaw-Lefevre, in dealing with the currency question 
in Mr. Gladstone’s Cabinet, had served to concentrate the efforts 
of Mr. Grenfell’s Parlimentary Committee upon the constituencies 
of Derby and Bradford. In Derby the silver vote had merely the 
effect of somewhat swelling the great majority against Mr. 
Gladstone's late Chancellor of the Exchequer, but in Bradford the 
abstention of some sixty Liberal voters, who had drifted together 
almost by accident the day before the election, has sufficed to 
retire from public life that eminent contractionist statesman, Mr. 
Shaw-Lefevre. To Mr. Shaw-Lefevre belongs the distinction of 
being the most violent and also the most ignorant monometallist 
of all the members of Mr. Gladstone's late Cabinet, and Mr. 
Lefevre was defeated by a majority of only forty-one votes by Mr. 
Wanklyn, who, unbeknown to Mr. Lefevre, had written to Mr. 
Grenfell that he was heartily in favor of an international settle- 
ment of our silver trouble. After the Bradford election Mr. John 
McLaren, who had lobbied these sixty ‘‘ total abstainers,’’ wrote 
frankly to Mr. Lefevre, pointing out that the fall in the exchanges 
with Asia had destroyed the leading industries of the north of 
England, and declaring that a growing section of the Liberal 
party was determined at all future elections to see this silver issue 
through to the bitter end. The last letter of the series which has 
passed between Mr. Lefevre and Mr. McLaren shows the irritation 
and the amazement of those Gladstonians who have hitherto held 
the view that this ‘‘ great creditor nation’’ could be relied upon 
to heap untold burdens upon its debtors and support any monetary 
policy which, by reducing prices, would increase the amount of 
produce paid to England in the form of interest on her foreign 
loans. 

Let me only add that Mr. W. H. Grenfell’s vigorous canvass 
has for the first time at these recent elections brought the currency 
question within the domain of practical politics. I am not for a 
moment depreciating either the intelligence or the earnestness of the 
Bimetallic League hitherto, but that League has contented itself far 
too much with protests and pamphlets, and it is only fair to Mr. 
Grenfell to say that, albeit the elections were sprung upon him 
very unexpectedly, he has contrived to impart into not a few con- 
stituencies that modicum of passion which was required to enlist 
the man in the street on the side of currency reform. Your 
readers may remember that when the efforts of Mr. Bertram 
Currie, Lord Farrer, Sir William Harcourt and Mr. Lefevre had 
closed the mints of India in 1893 and had deprived 300,000,000 of 
| our fellow subjects of any money metal whatever, Mr. Grenfell, 
at that time a supporter of Mr. Gladstone, resigned his seat for 
| Hereford in disgust. I think the zeal and energy devoted to the 
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cause of reform by this gentleman will make him many friends 
amongst those industrial communities abroad which are suffering 
severely from the fall in the price of what they export—a fall which 
has been enyineered here by that legislation which has appreciated 
Yours faithfully, 

MORETON FREWEN. 


the money standard 


Whites Club, London, August 1, 1895. 


MR. SHAW-LEFEVRE'S LETTER TO MR. MCLAREN. 
18 Bryanston Square, W 

Dear Sir - 1 cannot withdraw the expression I used in my 
last letter as to the conduct of yourself and your friends towards 
me. IT might, perhaps, have added as part of, or in aggravation 
of, the meanness of which I complained, that having been silent 
as to your intentions before the contest, you should have written 
to me after it was over, to boast that you had defeated me by your 
abstentions. 

What I complain of is that fifty or sixty gentlemen, who had 
on previous occasions supported me, should have withdrawn their 
support and have kept me in the dark as to their intentions. Had 
I known of them I might have enlisted the support of others in 
my favor 

You have succeeded in securing the return of a man whose 
views on your pet subject are unknown, and who has had the 
advantage of not declaring himself. If this does not amount to 
meanness, I do not know the term in which it can be described 

Yours faithfully, 
G. SHAW-LEFEVRE. 
July 28, 1895. 


A WEEA’S BOOKS. 


\W" look for work from Thomas Hardy, which at once en 
thralls our interest and satishes our sense of what consti 

tutes good literary craftsmanship. 4 /atr of Blue Eves 
will hold attention, yet not in the degree which Zess of the a’ Uber 
l7/les did. In construction and development it is worthy of the 
author. Elfride, whose power it was to win men’s hearts and to 
bind them to her, is not comparable to Tess. She is swayed by 
emotions, but she has a purer ideal than the latter. As the vicar's 
daughter she comes into contact with three men, under circum- 
stances provocative of tender feelings; and, if she successively 
made lovers of two of them only to bring to them bitterness, it 
was, it seems, the fault of conditions and of her superficial affec 
tions, not the result of a deliberate attempt to flatter her vanity 
or amuse herself. She married Lord Luxellian, and her other 
lovers having found out their mistake, but ignorant of her mar 
riage, return to her, to discover her dead and the wife of a man 
Whose lot it was to gain her only to lose her. The power of 
Hardy is admirably shown in the concluding portions of the story, 
Where Knight and Smith, the returning lovers, ride on the train 
Which carries the body of the woman they loved, and again, where 
they come to a full realization of the truth upon beholding Lord 
Luxellian prostrate on the coffin of Elfride. (New York: Har- 
per & Bros. ) 


There have been few biographies recently presented so enter- 
taining as that which the Duchess di Cajanello gives of Sonia 
Kovalevsky, the Russian girl, whose life was one long struggle 
between a masculine mind anda feminine heart. It was Mme. 
Kovalevsky's distinction to be the first woman in all Europe to 
occupy a university chair, and gifted, as she was, with a taste 
for mathematics which could not be diverted, she obtained a rep- 
utation among the masters which gratified her ambition. Yet, 
for all, she was ever a woman, and seems constantly to have felt 
the lack of something of which her chosen occupation deprived 
her. The biographer has shown herself, besides an appreciative 
friend, a skillful writer, and presents us with facts unvarnished 
by personal opinions to the extent which, unfortunately, so often 
prevails. Mme. Kovalevsky’s Reminiscences of Childhood in Rus- 
sta, written by herself, which are bound with the biography, are 
interesting, chiefly because affording additional insight into the 
character and aspirations of the woman. (New York: Macmil- 
lan & Co.) 


Robert S. Hichens, who recently revealed himself as the 
author of that biting piece of sarcasm, Zhe Green Carnation, 
shows himself possessed of originality of thought and not a little 
dramatic power in his new book, «lv /maginative Man. His con- 
ception is that of a man who finds his only satisfaction—or is it 
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dissatisfaction ?—in analyzing feminine character; and the ides is 
pregnant with possibilities. Mr. Hichens’ hero marries a woman 
only, as he confesses, that he may ‘* guess '’ her, and, as was \ 
be expected, he soon exhausts this field forstudy. Finally, 

in Egypt, the man realizes that he has met an unsolvable p: 
lem in the Sphinx, and believing it is his destiny to lay down })js 
life in front of the stone figure, he dashes himself against it 
perishes. There is a certain morbid fascination in the st 
some of the scenes, particularly those in which the da: 
houses and dens of vice in Egypt are described, are vivid, but | 
impression left is distinctly disagreeable. (New York: Ha: 
per & Bros 


Analysis of emotions is, to-day, a favorite task of sor 
our writers. We have had recent cases where over-indulgen 
the fancy was attended with most painful results. Hugh Crac} 
thorpe in his Sextimental Studies has not gone to such excess 
trying to detail the workings of the human heart, vet, at ti: 
he comes perilously near the line which separates legitimate 
ject matter from that which it were just as well not to unc 
He must be granted approval for his delicate analysis and to: 
sharp portrayal of character, yet, in 4 Sef of Village Tales, 
make up the latter part of the book, these accomplishments 
seen in a more pleasing setting. (New York: G. P. Putna: 
Sons. ) 


The letled Docter, by Varnia Anne Jefferson Davis, hint: 
central idea at a wish to imitate Hawthorne. The ambition 
was cherished, was a laudable one, but the results should <)s 
courage the writer from another attempt of the kind. Consider 
on its own merits the book is passably diverting, a measur 
curiosity being instilled into the reader by the fact, which gives 
title to the story, that the chief character covers his face wit! 
veil, as, is afterward explained, on account of the ravages o! 
ease. (New York: Harper & Bros.) 


The fortunes of the Armstrong family, which Wil! 
Westall tells in Senvs of Aelta/, are measurably interesting 
their recital is unrelieved by the exciting incident which a stor 
with so slight a thread of plot should have to hold the atten: 
of the reader continuously. (New York: The Cassell Pub! 
ing Co.) 

Florence Marryatt’s novel, -4/ //ear/ a Rake, introduces us 
to the Pushahead Club, an organization purporting to work tor 
the promotion of woman's happiness ; in fact, a hotbed of s: 
dalous tittle-tattle and dangerous doctrines. The matrimon 
infelicities of two couples, stimulated by the influence of this 
club, to which the wife in each case belongs, make up the boc 
of the book and some of the scenes are sad and some, viewed «s 
specimens of the discontent which has been sown amongst cert 
women by the movement dignified by the name of ‘ revolt 
amusing and, perhaps, instructive. The title of the novel seems 
to have been derived from the character of one of the husbands 
who is as much a scoundrel as is the other a gentleman. |New 
York: The Cassell Publishing Co 


In the forest of Fontainebleau Max Pemberton has laid 
scene of his charming romance, 7he / ‘(tle //uguenot, and he chooses 
his ground well. The story is fascinating, though as simp! 
construction as it well could be. The Little Huguenot is a 
who has turned away from the temptations of court life 
made for herself a tiny community in the depths of the forest 
News of her beauty reaches the King, and the tale relates he: 
rescue from the Monarch’s clutches by a man who loves her un 
suspected. The Little Huguenot is in love with another man, on 
of the King’s captains, and the growth of her passion is quick 
and strong. The story is one whicl, though less exciting 
fairly be classed with Mr. Hawkins’ Prisoner of Zenda. | New 
York : Dodd, Mead & Co.) 


OUR LONDON LETTER. 


Lonpon, August 10, 15 

FTER the heat and tumult of the general election, we [a\¢ 

4 now entered upon a stage full of cool speculation as to wis! 
is to be expected from the government, which will take its seat in ti 
House of Commons on Monday. The people seem perfectly co” 
tented to accept the no-policy programme which is pretty gene™ 
ally ascribed to the Unionist ; the more so, because they have hat 
a surfeit of contentious, domestic policy, and as to foreign legis!" 

| tion, there at least, they consider the Salisbury Cabinet can (lo 10 
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In this latter respect, however, the government will be 


ng. 
to as severe a test as it has fallen to the lot of any party 
Europe and Asia bristle with 


rises : before this letter reaches vou, the cable will most probably 


within recent vears to undergo 


informed you of what the fate of Bulgaria with her vacillating 
nce has been. At present the excitement at Sofia is at fever 


and the arrival there of Prince Ferdinand, wiiich ts expected 


take place during the next few days, will have no little in 
nce on the future of the Bulgarian dynasty. He must on 


hing the capital make some declaration, or take some decided 
» as to what he considers his relations with Russia should be, 
the Bulgarians are naturally most anxious to know the con 
ms which will so narrowly affect their country. The failure 
to 
rkable extent ; bitter diappointment as it must have be 
it 


stion. 


Petersburg has quickened 


a Te 
nto the 
the 


It was very evident that Russia, whatever her feelings 


the mission St events to 


caused no surprise to those who have studied 


nee, 
vards Bulgaria may be, would refuse to entertain an exfente 
ve with a power which she has from the first refused to recog 
during the next few days 


The Prince's attitude, however, 


solve the difficulty. Possibly he may elect to do nothing, 


remain a cipher in the palace of Sofia, or at the Carlsbad 


Kursaal, in which case the situation might drag on until the 


ecting of the chamber at the end of October. More probably, 
ng to the pressure put upon him by the Russophiles, he will 
ve to make an early choice between unreserved submission to 
tussia, and a definitive breach with that country. 
The attitude of the Porte with regard to Armenia has also 
n the subject of much eriticism here, and has been the occa 
sion of a display of his highest oratorical powers by Mr. Glad 
ne at Chester It 


urately how far the Sultan has acceded to the demands laid 


a day or two ago. is dificult to measure 


ipon him for the relief of the Armenians by the powers. By 
‘most. indeed, if not by all, he is considered to have made a verbal 

eptance of the reforms drawn up by Great Britain and her two 
llies in this matter, simply in order to avoid war; but that with 
the shifty resource of the Turk, he will endeavor to let the matter 
est there, and delay as long as possible putting these reforms 
into execution. 

The heavy cannonading which has been going on in the 
olumns of the 77zmes between the Bimetallic League and the 
Gold Defense Association continues unabated. 
Mr. Bertram Currie have been quietly analysed and his arguments 
Mr. Henry Hucks Gibbs, on behalf of the Bimetallic 


league, has made two replies to the attacks of the Gold Associa- 


stroyed. 
tion, and the public here are beginning to feel that, when the gold 
rguments are so easily and so completely refuted, it speaks 
little for the strength of the monometallist’s position. One thing 


at which bimetallists rejoice is that monometallists have been led 





through bitter bigotry to make in their creed—as enunciated by 


Mr. Currie—such statements as ‘‘ Bimetallism 
n to pay his debts in gold or silver—whichever he found the 


It is not difficult to show 


would enable a 


ivaper,’’ and others of the same type. 
t this remark is based on entire ignorance of the facts, and in 
the hands of Mr. Gibbs, the indictment of want of knowledge 
which he lays at their door, becomes most conclusive and effec- 
Another point which has been a distinct success for bi- 
metallists, is that at the recent parliamentary contest in the City 
of London, monometallists did all in their power to obtain a 
champion of their own views to oppose Mr. Alban Gibbs. They 
appealed to Sir John Lubbock, but in vain. 
Sir John prefers a safe seat, and as he was returned unop- 
‘currency 


‘ 


posed for London University, it may be that he let his 
vier In this he was 





vs’ stand down in favor of a secure return. 
It has also been stated with, however, no founda- 





doubtless wise. 
tion, that the monometallists tried their persuasive powers on the 
Hon. Walter Rothschild. This is obviously untrue. The Roths- 
childs have never identified themselves with the Gold Defense 
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The effusions of | 
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Association, and it is known that they have the greatest contempt 


for its work. As the Saturday Review—which is a journal of 


great authoritv—says they would never associate themselves 
‘with the shallow, virulent radica.ism of Mr. Bertram Currie."’ 
GW. 


SOME QUERTES ANSWERED 


Phila. 


1,8oo different varieties of fish. 


PISCATOR, The waters of North America are stocked 

with 

i. 

C. MALAtrEsTA, Phila.—Italy and Russia have each furnished 
about 182,000 immigrants to America. 


Ane Tompson, Phila.—The beaver’s dam is constructed 
in exact accordance with the best principles of engineering, and 
is always in width, both at top and bottom, exactly proportioned 
to the weight of water it is intended to support. 

OF 

W. Henprickson, Baltimore, Md. 

fed individual of his class in Europe. The British soldier receives 


The soldier is the best 


for his daily rations 16 ounces of bread, 12 of meat, 2 of rice, 8 


of dried vegetables and 16 ounces of potatoes ; and once a week 
he receives 2 ounces of salt and 4 of coffee and g of sugar. 


*,*K 


CrentA McDermorr, Phila.—-You are correct. The story 
goes that the inventor of the sewing machine almost beggared 
himself before he discovered where the eye of the needle of a 
sewing machine should be located. 

His original idea was to follow the model of the ordinary 
needle and have the eye at the heel. It never occurred to him 
that it should be placed near the point, and he might have failed 
altogether if he had not dreamed he was building a sewing ma- 
Just as in his 
about the 
four hours 


chine for a savage king in a strange country. 
actual waking experience, he was rather perplexed 
He thought the king gave him twenty- 
If not 


needle’s eye. 
to complete the machine and make it sew. finished in 
that time death was to be the punishment. 

He worked and worked, and puzzled and puzzled, and finally 
gave up. Then he thought he was being taken out to be exe- 
He noticed that the warriors carried spears that were 


Instantly came the solution of the diffi- 


cuted. 
pierced near the head. 
culty, and, while the inventor was begging for time he awoke. 
It was 4 o'clock in the morning. He jumped out of his bed, ran 
to his workshop, and by 9 a needle with an eye at the point had 


been rudely modeled. After that it was easy. 


SOCIOLOGICAL SUBJECTS. 


OW 








HERE’ER a duty waits for thee, 
With sober judgment view it, 

And never idly wish it done 
Begin at once and do it.’’ 


, a 
* 
The grass withereth, the flower fadeth ; but the word of our 
God shall stand for ever.—/sazah x/. 8. 


4 
A police census of the Canadian Northwest Territories places 
the present population at 86,851, of whom 13,345 are Indians. 


It is stated as an interesting sociological fact that in London 
out of 100 widowers who marry again 12 marry their house- 
keepers. 

* 

There are souls which fall from heaven like flowers, but ere 
the pure and fresh buds can open they are trodden in the dust of 
the earth, and lie soiled and crushed under the foul tread of some 


brutal hoof. 
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A recent English writer on trial by jury says it was derived 
from Normandy. But it existed in Iceland from the earliest 
times, where the Normans certainly did not introduce it. As the 
Icelanders and the North Saxons were practically the same people, 
it is hardly open to question that their primitive customs were as 
nearly identical as their language. 

a 


livery Paris school has its ‘‘ canteen,’’ where free meals are 
given to the children who cannot pay, while those who are better 
off pay in part or in full. Each child brings his clean napkin, 
his little bottle of «/n ordinaire, and sometimes fruit or a bit of 
cheese for dessert. The cooking is usually done by the janitor, 
and the meals are served at little tables in the playroom. The 
cost of the portions, generally stews of meat and vegetables, is 
about two cents for each child. 

* 

Liquor sellers contrive all manner of devices for concealing 
their doings. A dispatch from Boston describes a new one, as 
follows: ‘‘ One of the cleverest devices that have lately come to 
the notice of the police was discovered on Wednesday at a South 
Cove house. The police felt certain that the occupant of this 
house was dealing in liquor illegally, and they searched the place 
repeatedly, but failed to find any substantial sign of guilt. At 
last one man, while making a search at this house, happened to 
open the door to an innocent-looking tall clock, when lo! a faucet 
was revealed to his sight. He turned the handle of the faucet 
and beer flowed from it freely. Tearing the clock from the wall, 
he saw a pipe, which led him to a cutely covered hole in a dark 
cellar, where several barrels of beer were found.”’ 


CHIPS FOR CAPITALISTS. 

W Ky are told that New Jersey's cranberry crop promises to be 
exceptionally large and good this year. The berries were 
late in forming; but it looks now as though the yield 

would equal the enormous crop of 1893, which was the largest 

ever known. 
* ok 
Ox dit that British capitalists will build the Pacific cable. 

The proposed route is from Auckland, New Zealand, to Van- 

couver, 6,484 miles, almost three times as long as the shortest 

trans-Atlantic cable. The estimated cost is $7,585,000. 
* 


‘You seem to think that you own the earth! ’’ exclaimed 
the irritable man. 

‘* No,’’ replied the haughty citizen, thoughtfully ; ‘‘ I don’t 
own the earth, but I’ve got some stock in a street railway com- 
pany.” 

* 

A big duck ranch at Damariscotta, Me., is making consider- 
able profit for its proprietor. With twelve large incubators he 
has raised about 25,000 ducks this season, and marketed them in 
Boston and this city at prices ranging from 30 to 45 cents a 
pound. 

Ue 

Some notion of the amount of lumber being cut in the Min- 
nesota forests is had from the fact that one day last week there 
was a jam of logs in the upper Mississippi above St. Cloud 
which was estimated to contain 250,000,000 feet of lumber: and 
a little further up the river was another jam, which extended for 
almost twenty miles. 

* 

Undoubtedly it’s a far cry from the Montana gold mines to the 
gold fields of South Africa, but the latter seem to be attracting 
much of the attention of miners at the former. The railroad and 
steamship companies are extensively advertising in Montana 
‘‘ excursions ’’ to the Cape for goldseekers. Whether or not 
many miners are making this long prospecting trip is not apparent. 

* x 

The entire platinum output of the Ural Basin, a foreign 
journal announces, has been sold at a very high price for ten years 
ahead. Some years ago this metal cost 2,700 roubles per pood of 
36 English pounds. In 1893 an English firm acquired the decadal 
production of the Tagil Mines at the price of 8,000 roubles per 
pood. Now a French electrical company has concluded a contract 
with the remaining Ural mines for the supply of the ten years’ 
output at the rate of 12,500 roubles. 





Wanamaker’s 


NEW SILKS. 


Incoming steamships are mighty 
apt to have goods aboard for us. 
The Silks are earliest comers. Scores 
of them are here and ready. A 
glimpse— 

Washington Twill Silk, in printed 
Cachemere effects. 36 inch and §2. 
For blouses and dresses. 

Black Taffeta Silks made for wear. 
75¢ and &se. 

Gros Varie, in Friends’ gray, $1, 1.25, 


£1.35. 

Black Corded Satin, $1.35. 

Brocaded Taffeta Silk, for dresses and 
blouses, $1. 

Striped Chameleon, $1.35. 

Gros de Suez Glace, with splints of 
color in brown, old rose, cardinal, 
bottle green, light green, navy, 
national blue, light blue. For 
blouses and dresses, $1. 

Transept. 


UPHOLSTERY GOODS. 


Some of these lots are large; 
more of the lots are small. But the 
present prices will save you a won- 
derful percentage—and saving is the 
necessary adjunct to making. 


Lace Curtains. 


Irish Point Curtains, ecru, $2.50, that 
would be cheap at $3 and $3.25. 

Irish Point Curtains and Tamboured 
Muslin Curtains at $3 that are fairly 
$4 and $4.25. 

Tamboured Muslin Curtains at $4 
instead of $5 and $6. 

Irish Point Curtains, white, $4.25 in- 
stead of $5 and $5.25. 

$6 and $7 Irish Point Curtains at $5 
and $5.50 a pair. 

$8 Swiss Tamboured Curtains at $6.50. 

Real Brussels and Brussels Point Cur- 
tains at from $10 to $25 a pair. At 
little more than half. 


Chenille and Tapestry Curtains. 

135 pairs Chenille Curtains at $2, $2.50 
and $3. It’s the next best thing to 
finding them. 

At §6 and $7.50 there are 76 pairs that 
are fully worth $7.75 to $9.75 a pair. 

30 pairs TAPESTRY CURTAINS at 
$2.75 instead of $4. Fifty pairs at 
$4.50—saving you a dollar. 

COUCH COVERS at $1.50 instead of 
$2.25. 

The new printed Crepes, Silka- 
lines and Pongees for the Autumn 
trade have arrived. You may pick 
from them now. 

36 inch Crepe, beautiful designs, 1Sc. 

36 inch Silkaline, entirely newdesigns 
and right from the looms, 12%c 
yard. 

Second Floor. 


CONTINENTAL BICYCLES. 


Best hundred days in the year for 
cycling are just ahead. Get a-wheel 
and take your share of nature's 
gifts of health and pleasure. Not 
a word to say against the other 
high-grade Bicycles. It is you who 
complain—of their cost. Mount a 
Continental at $50. 

Standard Cyclometers, $1.10. 
Tom Thumb Lamp, $1.75. 
Basement, Market Street. 


JOHN WANAMAKER. 
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Is a good paper to read and a go 
to advertise 
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One of the diamond drills being operated by the Lake Su- 
geior Iron Company in the Lake Angeline Basin, near Ishpem- 
mg. struck more ore recently. A sample of the ore assayed 69 
nef in iron and .o12 in phosphorous. This is about the 
test grade of ore yet found in the lake bed. The local officials of 
the L. Superior Company feel greatly encouraged over the 

‘ the exploratory work in the lake bottom. They knew 
: would be found there, but had little expectation that the 
deposit would prove so extensive. Ore has been found in most 
‘the holes thus far put down. The holes have been bored from 
*: to feet apart, running north and south, so that the extent 
of the \oin may be determined. 











NUGGETS AND NUBBINS. 








/YXHE brand-new woman, who surely is here, 
May be all right in her self-imposed sphere, 
But the same old woman, who shrieks at a mouse, 
Will continue, as ever the boss of the housc. 
* % 


Hacket (gloomily)—I tell you, Charlie, this is a hard, hard 


Sacket (interestedly)—So you have bought a bicycle, have 


* 
a Mrs. Spratt (vigorously shaking her sleeping spouse)—John ! 
, in There's a burglar in the house! 
: Mr Spratt (protestingly )—See here, ‘Manda! If, instead of 
saking the life out of me, you'd go and shake that burglar, you'd 
doing some good. 
* 
little Boy—What's the difference between an advanced 
yoman and any other woman ? 
I Girl—Why, don’t you know? An ordinary woman 
- MMGsn t let her husband know that she is bossin’ him, but an 
a | woman does. 
* 
Mr. Courtney (flatteringly)—I had the blues when I came 
tere to night, Miss Fisher, but they are ali gone now. You are 
), IRR es voo as medicine. 





Miss Fisher's Little Brother—Yes, father himself says she'll 

xa drug in the market if she doesn’t catch on to some fellow 
* 

woman was before the magistrate for having beaten her 
|inacruel manner. ‘‘ You are charged,’’ said the magis- 
vith aggravated assault. What have you to say ?”’ 
That's just it, yer honor,’’ the prisoner responded, promptly. 
idn't aggravated me I never would have raised my hand 


£ 
Pel 
a 


Kk x 


stately steamer plowed its way through the blue waves. 

‘race !’’ moaned the young bride, who a moment before 

' the deck with smiling face and lovelit eye, the happiest 

ppy, ‘I feel so queer. Let me lean on your shoulder.”’ 
dearest, don’t do that!’’ exclaimed Horace, hastily ; 

in over the side of the steamer.’’ 

*k U* 





Have you been able to catch the Speaker’s eye ?’’ asked the 
Siady legislator. 

Have I?’ rejoined the second legislator. ‘‘ Well, rather. 
Wore my navy blue bengaline with the heliotrope sleeves, and 
ser couldn't keep his eyes off me.’’ 

“pon the call of the House they separated. 
EE wie, wap 5 

With her sweet, pensive face she came and sat beside her 
ING 





rapa,’ she whispered, ‘‘ Alfred and I are two souls with 
“4single thought.”’ 

The old man stroked the golden hair. 

My child,’’ he said, reassuringly, ‘‘ don’t be discouraged ; 
‘S$ one more than your mother and I had when we were 










teal 








* 


He came dashing down Second Street like one possessed. 

He was fat and red and no longer young. It was hard work 
wy to run, and it was hot work; but he did run, for he 
mted to catch the herdic, and he wanted the herdic to catch the 


th 
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He climbed aboard almost dead. And as he sat there the 
herdic waited for a woman who had been walking leisurely behind 
him. There are some emotions of the human breast which cannot 
be expressed in words. 

His were among them.—Washington Pos. 

* 


A few Weeks ago a gentleman, going through a crowded part 
of the city of Glasgow, Scotland, noticed a pale-faced little 
bootblack waiting for hire. ‘Touched by the delicate look of the 
child, he thought he would give him the blacking of his boots to 
do. Accordingly, he gave the little fellow the signal. The boy 
at once crept lamely towards the gentleman, and, as he puiled 
himself along, was nimbly supplanted by another little bootblack, 
who was immediately at the gentleman's feet and ready to begin. 

‘“What's this for?’ said the gentleman to the intruder, 
somewhat angrily. 

‘It’s a’ richt,’’ said the new-comer, brightly. ‘‘ Jamie's 
jist a wee while oot o’ the hospital, and the rest o’ us take turn 
aboot o’ brushin’ for him.’’ 

Jamie smiled pleasantly by way of assuring the gentleman 
that his comrade’s story was true. 

The gentleman was so gratified by this act of brotherly kind- 
ness that he gave Jamie's friend a whole shilling for his work, 
telling him to give sixpence to Jamie and keep the other sixpence 


to himself. 


‘* Na, na, sir,’’ quickly replied this little hero, giving the 
shilling to Jamie and hurrying from the spot—" na, na, sir; nane 


o' us ever take ony o’ Jamie's siller.”’ 





& THE NEW TARIFF makes 
; M the price of a Cashmere 
y ) Thibet Suit $32.50. Send 
\ 


for asample, and our ‘‘56- 
| 95”’ book about cutting. 


E. O. THOMPSON, 


Finest Merchant Tailoring, 


908 Walnut St. 





IELMONT SCHOOL FOR BOYS,IN 
the foothills, near San Francisco, is equipped 
and conducted as a fitting school for the best 

colleges and technical schools. It is lighted 
by electricity, and has every needful educational, 
sanitary, and recreative appliance. The climate 
and surroundings of Belmont are probably un- 
surpassed, but it is intended that the school 
shall be valued more for its educational advantages 
than for climate and natural beauty, and that it 
shall stimulate its boys to a better intellectual and 
spiritual life, and leave them a heritage of pleasant 
school memories. ‘The Catalogue and Book of 
Views contain detaileft information. 
W. T. REID, A.M. (Harv.), Head Master. 





Men’s Shirts 


Our reputation—fairly earned—for perfectly 
made, faultlessly fitting Shirts is not confined to 
this city alone, as the constant receipt of orders 
from all parts of the country amply attests. Our 
famous grades of White Shirts are: ‘“ The Won- 
der,’ at socents ; ‘‘ The Favorite,” at 75 cents; 
“The Standard,” at $1.00, and “‘ The Custom- 
Made,” at $1.25. All most carefully made in our 
own workrooms. The Custom Department ex- 
ecutes orders promptly and in the highest style 
of the art. 


Men’s Neckwear 


Perhaps no house in the country offers assort- 
ments so comprehensive as ours invariably are, 
and prices nowhere are more moderate. 

The newest and choicest silks and satins, from 
the plain black and tiny figured to the most 
delicate tints and elaborate designs, are always 
shown in ties of all shapes and styles. 


Umbrellas 


—for men and women. It is believed that the 
Umbrellas comprising our stock are the most 
extraordinary qualitiesever offered at the prices. 
Every desirable material is included, and the 
styles in handles are almost without end. The 
strongest point is the moderate prices. 


Collars and Cuffs 


Only pure linen Collars and Cuffs of known ex. 
cellence and reliability find a place in our stock. 

The newest shapes in High-grade goods have 
earliest showing on our counters. 


Strawbridge & Ciothier, 


Philadelphia. 








E would call your attention to 
\ THE LITERARY ERA, 


a journal of interest to persons 
who wish to be informed of current liter- 
ary matters. 

THE ERA is published monthly and 
contains timely and well-written articles 
on general literary subjects, reviews and 
shorter notices of the best new books, 
together with notes on authors, and a 
descriptive list of the new books of the 
month, with net mailing prices. 

It is the aim of the editor of THE 
LITERARY ERA to make the paper 
first-class of its kind, and bright and in- 
teresting to its readers, 

The successful reception which the 
paper has already met with encourages 
the publishers to bring it to the notice of 
a wider circle of readers. 


The Literary Era 


Published monthly. 


Sent for one year, postpaid, on receipt 
of 50 cents. Sample copies 
sent on application. 


H. T. Coates & Co., 


Publishers, 


1326 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 








. 
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Richard ‘The [ime Seis Bank 


: : 
ese: (Campion OF PHILADELPHIA, 


WORSTED YARNS 











1439 Chestnut Street. 


Selling Agent for Bristol Worsted Mills, 
Hivhland Worsted Mills, Merion 
Worsted Mills 


No. 17 Bank Street 
Philadelphia, Pa OPFICERS. 

President, DALLAS SANDERS. 

First Vice-President, ROBERT M. MCWADE. 

Second Vice-President, JACOB S. DISSTON. 

Secretary, R. EVANS PETERSON. 


BARKER & COMPANY Solicitors, GEORGE S$. GRAHAM, WILLIAM WILKINS CARR 


Teller, LUKE DILLON. 


‘MANY NEW ATTRACTIONS. \ 429 Chestnut Street TRUSTEES. 


Large sums not over $5000 may be deposited. 
Interest allowed on Deposits subject to withdrawal without previous notice 











(ores aN ING SIMEATRL Ah RICHARD L. AUSTIN, THOMAS D. PEARCE 
NCERT; panel H ® 7K xE W. BANKS HON. BOIES PENROS! 
5 ‘ GEORGI . 4 
at TERTAINM Philadelphia WILLIAM WILKINS CARR, RICHARD H. RUSHTON 
NG ROOM, -:.: JACOB S$. DISSTON, MICHAEL J. RYAN, 
CH STANDS.ETC. GEORGE S. GRAHAM, DALLAS SANDERS, 
Teaves Race St. Wharf, Philadel- ee Re ae ee rad COL. JAMES H. LAMBERT, NICHOLAS THOURON, 
phia, at 7 7.30) a. a. , connecting with Conduct a general financial business ROBERT M. McWADE. HARRY RB. TYLER. 
rain leaving Wilmington at 9 A. M., oF tities. eee a <1 7 *RTPRRIC , spRrrYW 
daily, and stopping at Chester, Tues- Special facilities for the negotiation GEORGE M. FRIEBIS, M. D., WM. H. GREEN. 
, | ’ i : 
day’ and Saturdays, at 8.15 a. . of corporation and other loans, both 





FARE ROU ND TRIP $ l O 0 ° in American and Eure ypean markets The Dime Savings Bank of Philadelphia was incorporated on April g, 1890, under the genera 





Children Half Price. : “per of rn | 20, 1889, which restricts its got een to Paes mene my >: County 
ve ae . A oans, and first mortgages on improved real estate in Pennsylvania t cannot dis 
C WE RUSSELL. GE NIN AGER: Kuropean correspondents very in a State bank can 
( mM P) ° To become a Depositor it is not necessary for you to find anyone to introduce 
> fluential.. Stocks and bonds hb y Savings Bank, come yourself, tell the clerk you want to make a deposit, and he will « 
i hestnut § treet. Philadelphia I Stocks and bonds bought and give you a book with the amount of your deposit written in it. After this you » ia 
ssl or draw as often or as seldom as you wish. The Dime Savings Bank of Philadeiphi a car ® 
23 and sold on commission. modate al) class of depositors, the one who has large sums awaiting investment, as aso ther 


chanic and laborer desiring to provide for a rainy day by putting away a smal! am: at a time 
4!) are welcome 








-oT " : 2 sd pe Mad. (OPEN TO THE WORLD.) 
ESTABLISHED 1847.2 Gold Medal British Weekly. 
‘Far superior to ordinary yunies 


A. WHITNEY & SONS, | <2attcur Pistons TT we kart 
cw'vinanvons- wnten |DARLINGTON'S HANDBOOKS 


R 


1/- EACH. ILLUSTRATED. MAps BY JOHN BARTHOLOMEW, FR 


CHILLED AND STEEL-TIRED WH EELS ‘* Sir Henry Ponsonby is commanded by the Queen 


to thank Mr. Darlington for a copy of his Handbook. 


for Hingines and Can. EDITED BY RALPH DARLINGTON, F.R.G:S. 
THE ISLE OF WIGHT. 


CHILLED WHEELS BOURNEMOUTH AND THE NEW FOREST THE CHANNEL ISI.A> 


| ‘* Nothing better could be wished f 
































: ABERYSTWITH, BARMOUTH, AND a. THE NORTH WALPFS 
we 7 Y ~ CARDIGAN BAY. Crown Svo , cloth, a/-. THE BI} . W 
s sper — Rai'ways and for light and special work of ran Vii OF ULamebtzee e otis: Winnie. OSSES, AM! 
if : waned GRASSES OF NORTH WAL?s 
“y j Ainor, et 

} BRA ¥ Photographs of scenery, ruins, etc., in Italy, Greece, Turkey, Asia Minor, 
i KE SHOES AND OTHER CASTINGS Egypt and Palestine. Specimen and lists, 50 cents. Darlington & Co., Liango * 

of specified strength and hardness. North Wales. al 
; LLANGOLLEN—DARLINGTON & CO. LONDON—W. J. ADAMS & SONS 

SURE PROTECTION AGAINST FIRE. 
CLOSED 
; = THE 
. UNIVERSAL AUTOMATIC FIRE EXTINGUISHER 


(John Kane's Patent) 
EXCELS ALL OTHERS IN 


Simplicity, Durability, Efficiency and Economy. 


It is approved by the Boards of Underwriters of Philadelphia, Boston, etc., and by all insurance—mutual and #Hi! 
stock—companies. Plans and estimates furnished. References kindly permitted to John & James Dobson; fii 


Hi 
Hoyle, Harrison & Kane; Smith, Kline & French Co.; Wm. G. Warden; Ivins, Dietz & Metzger Co.; The fii 
Girard Estate, and others. i 


The Universal Automatic Fire Extinguisher Co., Limited, i 
CSEFisg “Tit |\pgy JOHN KANE, General Manager. Howard Street below Lehigh Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. |} 
It Insures the Insurers. Thorough Fire Tests Gladly Given. Best in the Market. It has Never Failed. 








